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The 1946 Ford offers more advances than most 
pre-war yearly models! There’s new-styled 
smartness throughout. Still more over-all econ- 
omy... Here is a big car—with increased power 
—and new oversize hydraulic brakes for quick 
and quiet stops. ..(And what a ride! So level. So 
smooth and gentle — thanks to new slow-action 
springs) ... Inside you’ll find new richness. Col- 
orful fabrics—soft to the touch—and smartly 
tailored to the broad, deep seats . . . There’s a 
choice of engines—both with new thrift features 
to save gas and oil. The V-8, now stepped-up 
from 90 to 100 horsepower—the 90 horsepower 
Six ~.. All in all, they’re the smartest, finest 
Ford cars ever built. See for yourself. Your 
Ford dealer will. be happy to show them 
to you. FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


i ) | 


TUNE IN... The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Teesdays, 10-10:30 P.M., E.S.1.... The FORD Sunday Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9 P.M., E.S.T. , ir | 
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Talking it Over 


The Administration’s shift to a 
new and higher wage-price base for this 
country’s economy has emphasized 
anew for me the extent to which the 
American public is disturbed by the 
rising threat of inflation. 

In the flood of letters that fol- 
lowed my recent discussion of the sub- 
ject, many writers noted what seemed 
a complete lack of understanding 
among government officials as to what 
really causes inflation. As one reader 
puts it “What we need most is to get 
back to fundamental principles, eco- 
nomically and in every other way. In 
other words, get to work and give a 
dollar’s value for every dollar received. 
You cannot legislate against the eco- 
nomic law of ‘supply and demand’ 
without upsetting the economic bal- 
ance.” 

Another letter from a_ well-in- 
formed man points out that the princi- 
pal factors retarding reconversion are: 
The OPA’s methods of trying rigidly 
to control prices without due regard to 
increased costs of production; the un- 
ions’ government-supported effort to 
force major increases in wages without 
compensating relaxations of prices and 
the fact that many employes, laid off 
from war plants, are not taking jobs to 
help speed reconversion. 

He suggests that government re- 
conversion policy should concentrate 
first on getting people employed and 
producing things that are needed before 
considering higher wage levels. (The 
Administration has reversed that pro- 
cedure and virtual paralysis of industry 
has been the result.) When people are 
working again, if it is necessary to ad- 
just wages with prices and the cost of 
living, it can be done with less detri- 
mental effect on the national welfare. 

He points out, too, that adequate 
supplies of goods will stimulate com- 
petition and hold down prices, yet 
many plants are now operating at a 
fraction of their capacity because of a 
labor shortage, partly because many 
employes laid off from war plants are 
not going back to work promptly in 
peacetime industries. One reason for 
this is that laid-off employes from war 


plants can go on unemployment com- 
pensation, so (they ask themselves) 
why work as long as the government is 
willing to pay them to be idle? If 
there were, say, a three-month waiting 
period before receiving this compensa- 
tion, many of these now idle people 
would return to work. Even the pros- 
pect of such a government policy, with- 
out actual legislation, might achieve 
the same result. 

But the greatest factor in the 
present stagnation of reconversion is 
the unsoundness of the OPA. Admit- 
tedly, during the war, the OPA was a 
very necessary safeguard, because we 
could not produce peacetime goods, and 
the OPA’s function was to prevent the 
higher prices that would have resulted 
from unavoidable scarcity. But we are 
no longer at war; scarcity is no longer 
unavoidable. So, since the reason for 
the creation of the OPA no longer ex- 
ists, why should the OPA remain? 

We have the amazing situation of 
worse shortages than during the war. 
We have the amazing situation of mil- 
lions of people desperately needing 
things that are not being produced even 
though we have the equipment, man- 
power and the greatest production skill 
of all time. We have the amazing sit- 
uation of long lines of people waiting 
to buy things that should now be in 
plentiful supply. Why? Because OPA 
insists upon enforcing price controls 
that, though no longer needed, never- 
theless throttle production. 

Those in favor of the OPA argue 
that without it prices would increase 
materially. Well, the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating; it is now six 
months since Japan surrendered, and 
shortages in needed things are worse 
than ever. Of what good is a controlled 
price if it means that you cannot get 
the things you need at any price? Pro- 
duce enough goods and competition will 
do its own price controlling. The nat- 
ural, inevitable and never-failing law of 
supply and demand will take care of 
inflation’s threat—for inflation is the 
child of adequate purchasing power 
(demand) wedded to an inadequate 
supply of goods. 


Cordially, 


NM Wes ate 


Publisher 








* Here’s relief 
for the agony of 





* Help increase the flow of 
nature’s own lubricating fluids 


Yes—you can do something to relieve 
the aching misery of joints that 

creak with every cold spell! You 

see cold weather actually constricts 
tiny blood vessels cutting down the 
supply of nature’s own lubricating 
fluids to your joints—that’s why 

they creak, and feel stiff. 

But rub those aching joints with 
Absorbine Jr. and your local circu- 
lation speeds up. That wonderful 
“warmth” helps those tiny 
blood vessels feed your 
joints with more lubri- 
cating fluids—and you feel 
just grand! Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. 
Only $1.25 at your 
drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass, 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Wild Women: I am 18 and believe 
that Fannie Hurst has the right idea about 
the so-called “bobby-soxer.” Too many of 
our girls idolize the wrong kind of persons. 
The general idea is to be like these idols. 
The American girl lacks the affection and 
loyalty of the foreign woman. It seems 
that the more civilized a nation becomes, 
the more wild the women get. 

Milorad Konjevich, Joliet, Jil. 


Readers Indigestion: Your answer 
to Mrs. H. H. Terwilliger sure amused my 
son and me. Also, you might have told the 
lady never, no never read about Abraham, 
Sarah, Hagar, Lot, Judah, David, Absa- 
lom, Hosea and several others. Criminal 
and lascivious deeds committed by man- 
kind at any time of our world’s history 
ought to be condemned by any person who 
believes in justice to all. 

Mrs. Marie E, Loomis, Milton, Jowa 

[Mrs. Loomis refers to Mrs. Terwilliger’s 
criticism of the unwed Danish mother who 
defended her right to have a baby.—Ed.] 


Church Unity: Lutherans surely 
won't return to the Roman Catholic 
Church (PATHFINDER, Feb. 6) after being 
mistreated in the Reformation. Why don’t 
Roman Catholics become Protestants? 
Think that’s a laugh? Well, what do Cath- 
olics think Lutherans think? And of all 
the nerve—‘‘sheep” return to “shepherd” 
—the Pope. The only shepherd we Lu- 
therans have is Jesus Christ. 

Wilbert A. Boerstler, Johnstown, Pa. 


Stars and Bars: We read your arti- 
cle “United We Stand” (PATHFINDER, 
Feb. 6) and beg to differ with you. We 
believe that it is legal to fly a Confed- 
erate flag in the boundaries of the United 
States. 

Marie Hilden and Geraldine Schuster, 
Boonville, Mo. 

[No, there is no law that forbids it,— 

Ed.] 


Andy Johnson: You are in error in 
stating that ““Two-fisted Andy Johnson... 
got nowhere in 1864” (PATHFINDER, Jan. 
30). You must have meant 1866 or 1867. 
Almost wish PATHFINDER hadn’t brought 
up the memory of that catastrophic fig- 
ure, for there is a painfully close parallel 
between Johnson’s time and the present. 
That pugnacious executive’s private sec- 
retary was actually named Maj. Ben C. 
Truman! 

Fred G. Mahler, Raleigh, N. C. 


Two Questions: (1) In Jan. 30th 
issue Of PATHFINDER (Week At Home), 
under “South” you discuss West Virginia 
frequently. West Virginia is referred to as 
South but I think incorrectly so. West 
Virginia is one of the six Middle Atlantic 
states or perhaps a better and more pop- 
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ular term would be East. 

(2) In the same issue, under ‘“Con- 
gress Squawks”—when speaking of the 
number of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it says: “He would have 
caught 235 members (out of 439 with six 
vacancies) in their seats.” Aren’t there 
still 435 members in the House? 

V. R. Howard, Colony, Kan. 

[(1) West Virginia is a South Atlantic 
state—U.S. Census Bureau. (2) There are 
431 members in the House, four vacancies.— 


Ed.] 





Bell-Bottom Trousers: I wish to com- 
plain bitterly against your “Goodbye 
Buster Brown” article since I have de- 
scended from, associated with, and finally 
married into the Navy. I can assure you 
that except for the usual few who are to 


_be found in every group dissenting about 


something or other all the time, the gen- 
eral true-blue Navy regular loves and re- 
spects his so-called “monkey suit.” 

Gwen Cunningham, Gardena, Cal. 


Long and Short of It: In regard to 
Mrs. Harris’ letter (PATHFINDER, Feb. 6), 
her attempt to link short skirts with ju- 
venile delinquency is stupid nonsense. 
Long dresses are fine for old women, but 
for girls with landing gear worthy of dis- 
play, short skirts are desirable. 

Thomas Ranney, Fair Haven, Vt. 


. I have wished some of our in- 
fluential ladies, our governors’ wives or 
even Mrs. Truman would take up the sub- 
ject of short dresses with the designers of 
fashion. Then we would be getting some- 
where. I fear not many of the class we 
wish to meet ever see the PATHFINDER. 
It’s up to the mothers first. 

Ida Arters, Meadville, Pa. 


Auto Prices: I am unable to under- 
stand the item “1.8% and up” (prospec- 
tive prices of new autos). You state that 
a de luxe four-door Plymouth sedan sold 
four years ago for $882 and is now $999. 
To me a 1.8% increase over $882 would 
be $15.88, making the present sale price 
$897.88. The difference between $882 and 
$999 is $117 and this increase would be 
13.27% of the price four years ago. 

A. C. Schwenker, Lincoln, Neb. 

[The 1.8% increase is the average for 
all Chrysler-made cars. The new price for 
the Plymouth ($999) represents this increase 
plus “up to $121” for engineering improve- 
ments. They are OPA figures.—Ed.] 


Prefers U.S.: So Arthur Wakeman 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 6) thinks Russia is 
ahead of us because “she has a law against 
strikes.” I believe Mr. Wakeman will find 
that emigration to Russia is possible, so 
why stay here? 

Of course here a man buys a radio, a 
car or a mule and it is his. He can listen 
to any (radio) program he likes, drive 
where he pleases. He can criticize his gov- 
ernment officials without facing a firing 
squad. I'll stay here and let Uncle Joe 
and his boys run Russia. 

Arthur La Rue, Kirkwood, Mo. 

[So will we.—Ed.] 
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9 Board and OPA to do the job it forces on them. Both have insufficient 
i personnel to handle all demands that will be made. 


14 UNTIL STEEL PRODUCTION GETS GOING at top speed government will ask companies to 
16 adopt informal priorities, channel steel to industries where it's most 
19 needed to maintain the national economy. 


NINE—POINT PROGRAM outlining future OPA policies has been worked out by offi- 
cials, will be used to help get price control renewal through Congress. 

23 CROP FAILURE is only thing that would bring back rationing and possibility of a 

24 drought after six good years’ has agriculture officials worried. 
Renewal of duststorms in Oklahoma-—Kansas area is a disturbing sign. 

MAJOR HURDLE in the Hawaii statehood drive is its cosmopolitan population, with 

a heavy preponderance of the yellow races. That's water on the wheel 
of the Rankins and Bilbos and West Coast rabble-rousers. 


30 HARRY WOODRING, one-time Secretary of War, is being mentioned as Democratic 
32 candidate for Governor of Kansas. He had the job once (1931-33). 
32 GOVERNMENT HASN'T DEMANDED that industry give wage increases under the new 
3 wage-price formula, just authorized it. Thus unions going after more 
4 money still may resort to strikes. But with price relief offered, 
5 management will be more likely to give in than face a strike. 
34 NEW PRESIDENT for U.S. Chamber of Commerce will be picked this spring. Expect 
- him to be more conservative, less of a free-—thinker on industry-—labor ) 
, problems than Eric Johnston. Don't be surprised if it's William K. 


Jackson, a United Fruit Co. vice president. 
RESIGNATION OF REXFORD GUY TUGWELL as Governor of Puerto Rico will mean another 


| 
| 
sie. New Dealer gone from the Administration. Probable successor will be | 
+ former Gov. R. L. Cochran of Nebraska. 
en, SYNTHETIC STRAW HATS AND HANDBAGS, treated with a water-—répellent so they 
won't be ruined in summer showers, and can be wiped off with a damp 
ett, cloth, will be available soon. | 
7” - PRIVATE POWER COMPANIES, while still opposing public power projects, are work- 
:? ing on a new angle. They want the right to transmit power produced at | 
public projects over their own lines instead of government network. | 
ter TRAIN—WRECK PREVENTION through use of radar is mostly ballyhoo. Radar can do a | 
lot of things but can't see around corners or through mountains. 
7. EXPORT OF COTTON TO JAPAN is getting under way. Idea is to get Japanese textile 


industry operating (under U. S. control) so that tremendous need in 
Orient can be met. Demand is. so great Jap production won't be conm-— 
petitive for some time. | 
EX—SEC. ICKES has got an offer to join La Guardia as columnist for leftist New | 
" York newspaper PM. Friends say he'd like to take an executive job | 
.- with the CIO's Political Action Committee but that he hasn't gota 
ion concrete offer. | 
ile WHILE STRIKERS WERE IDLE, CIO's political experts weren't. They took advantage 
of the fact that men had time on their hands, saw to it that they | 
lel registered for coming elections. 
_ BUDGET ANALYSIS by some busy Republicans shows it calls for increased personnel | 
in 37 out of 44 government agencies, though the increase in some cases 
the is only two or three employes. 
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BRITISH CHUCKLES echoed in Washington over fact U. S. sent three experts to Far 
East to make study of tin production, then turned their report over to | 


ees England but refused to make it available to this country! 

2d LARGELY BECAUSE OF MILITARY CUTBACKS truck production last year was off 15%. 

3. PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C., February 27, 1946 
C. 


P.S. Listen to Pathfinder’s news broadcast at 1:25 P.M. EST every Saturday over the Mutual Network, 
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Formula 


Truman announces more money for la- 
bor, higher prices for industry, staff 
shifts to make the program work 


The Nation stopped its worried pac- 
ing, took a good look at the wage-price 
formula its Administration had borne af- 
ter weeks of labor. 

As yet, many of its features were in- 
distinguishable. No one could tell if it 
would flourish or fail. But its birth had a 
good effect (see Bought Of, p. 7). 

This was because it (1) granted labor 
increases to meet the 33% cost-of-living 
rise and equalize wages within an indus- 
try; (2) gave management higher prices 
where labor costs brought earnings below 
the pre-war average but required govern- 
ment approval (by the wage stabilization 
board) if wage increases would entail 
price relief. 

New Jobs. To administer this pro- 
gram, President Truman shuffled his eco- 
nomic personnel. He boosted OPA chief 
Chester Bowles up into Judge John C, 
Collet’s economic stabilizer job, brought 
in Paul Porter from the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to replace Bowles. 
John W. Snyder stayed as reconversion 
director over Bowles, but the President 
undertook to umpire differences between 
them. 

That there would be differences was 
a safe bet. Snyder favors relaxing prices, 
Bowles holding them firm. In drawing up 
the new plan, the two men fought bitterly, 
with Bowles threatening to resign. But 
somehow he was pacified, now goes along 
with Truman’s contention that $5 for steel 
only bent the price line. 

Effect. Truth is, the new formula 
means price increases all along the line, 
although Bowles and Porter have prom- 
ised to try to hold them down as much as 
possible. In the long run the people, who 
welcomed anything to end strikes, will 
pay more for almost everything. 


tor and Judge John C. Collet left as Stabilization Administrator. 
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The Nation 


The squawks, peculiarly enough, came 
from those the*formula was designed to 
help: “This new order established a ‘man- 
aged economy’ ”"—-NAM president Wason; 
“Tt strikes a body blow at collective bar- 
gaining”’—AFL president Green. It did 
put the government back in the saddle, 
but labor and management had shown lit- 
tle ability to get along by themselves. 


Sticks and Stones 


Harold Ickes was out in one of the 
most ill-tempered President-Cabinet mem- 
ber exchanges in modern memory. 

The former Interior Secretary, in re- 
signing said he wouldn’t “commit perjury 
for the sake of the party,” in a 2,000-word 
letter wrote: “Some of your close friends 
resent the fact that ... I told the truth 
[In testifying on Edwin W. Pauley’s nom- 
ination as Navy Under Secretary }. 

“As to your statement that I might 
have been mistaken in my testimony... 
it was not proper for you, even although 
you be the President of the. United States, 
to pass judgment on a question of veracity 
between Mr. Pauley and myself. 

Warning. “Political pressure spiri- 



























Baltimore Sun 


GUSHER. Jubilant Republicans counted on a 
jackpot. (SEE: Sticks and Stones) - 


tually wrecked the Republican Party ... 
I feel that I ought to warn you of a cloud, 
now no bigger than a man’s hand, that my 
experience sees in the sky ... I have 
found it necessary ... to decline to pro- 
duce lists .. . of department personnel to 
be used for . . . political solicitation.” 
(Federal law prohibits solicitation of con- 
tributions from government workers. ) 

Accepting the resignation, Truman 
moved up its effective date 44 days, 
omitted the usual “well done.” Then he 
named Assistant Interior Secretary Oscar 
Chapman acting chief, began casting 
around for a suitable western liberal to 
replace Ickes. 

Two days later Truman told reporters 
Ickes wouldn’t dare question his integrity 
(Ickes promptly did, pointed out that the 
President had made conflicting, and there- 
fore false, statements when he first said 
he hadn’t, then admitted discussing the 
Pauley appointment with him), again re- 
fused to withdraw Pauley’s name from the 
Senate, saying FDR had first suggested his 
appointment to a post in the Navy De- 
partment. 

Politics. But this didn’t make it any 
easier for Democratic Senators up for 
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ECONOMIC HIGH COMMAND. Bowles (top) moved up but Snyder (/) continued to hold the reins. Porter (c) took over as OPA Administra- 


(SEE: Formula) 
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election this year to wallow Pauley, They 
felt that an oil slik was being spread 
in the path of thei already floundering 
party. 

Its leftists were pointing to Henry 
Wallace as the sole remaining Cabinet 
New Dealer, howling that Truman was 
going right. Party Conservatives, however, 
thought him too New-Dealish. Actually 
Truman was. middle-roading, still getting 
considerable rank-and-file backing on his 
proposals, 

While the problem of keeping this 
team in the traces plagued the Democrats, 
the GOP was jubilant, figured the oil issue 
would grease many a Republican’s way 
into Congress this fall. 


Bought Off 


Labor was at war with management, 
but government devised the peace and the 
people would pay the reparations, 

The nation’s biggest battle ended 
when the government, under its new 
wage-price program (see Formula, p. 6), 
gave a $5-a-ton steel price increase. U.S. 
Steel promptly gave its workers the 184¢- 
an-hour increase the President had rec- 
ommended and the 800 other shutdown 
steel and aluminum companies quickly fol- 
lowed. In a matter of days most of the 
750,000 strikers were back at work; in a 
matter of weeks steel production was ex- 
pected to reach new peace-time highs. 

Autos. With steel pouring into the 
Ford and Chrysler plants, General Motors 
could no longer afford not to end its bitter 
three-month-old strike (latest develop- 
ment had it defending itself against 
charges of unfair labor practices, with 
President Wilson insisting before the 


NLRB that a private New York meeting. 


of top auto, steel, electrical and packing- 
house executives was simply a get-together 
of men in the same boat, not a conspiracy 
against labor). It remained to be seen 
whether GM would ask price relief. If it 
did, the rest of the industry wouldn’t be 
far behind. 

Other Strikes. Price increases prob- 
ably would settle the electrical strike 
within a few days, bring the total of men 
out in labor disputes below the 100,000 
level for the first time in months. Among 
these, those still out were farm equipment 
workers (43,500) and brass workers (19,- 
ooo). Strikes threatened in the telephone 
industry and, if collective bargaining didn’t 
work, in rubber and coal. 

Meaning. The nation could look for- 
ward to at least a few weeks of labor 
peace, could hope for enough production 
to prevent inflation, keep prices from go- 
ing skyhigh. But it could bid goodbye to 
hopes they would remain at ’41 levels. 
For the pensioned, the unorganized, those 
with stable incomes, life would be more 
difficult. 


New Mission to Moscow 


Encouraged by Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall’s success as amWassador to China, 
President Truman dipped again into serv- 
ice officer ranks. 

As ambassador to Russia, succeeding 
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HAPPY. John R. Steelman (1), Truman Labor advisor, and Labor Secretary Schwellenbach show 
their pleasure at steel strike solution. (SEE: Bought Off) 


W. Averell Harriman (who resigned, got a 
Medal of Merit for exceptional accom- 
plishments abroad), Truman named Lt. 
Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, war-time chief 
of staff to Gen. Eisenhower. 

Reasons. No post in all U.S. diplo- 
matic service is more difficult than that 
in Moscow. To fill it Truman needed a 
man who had met the Russians before and 
understood, as Russians do, the potential 
power of armed force. Moreover, Ameri- 
can generalship is second in Soviet ad- 
miration only to American industrial lead- 
ership. To give them an ex-Eisenhower 
aide was a natural. 

Meaning. Stalin’s recent speech 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 20) indicated plainly 
that Soviet foreign policy was based on 
preparedness as a first line of defense with 
UNO adherence almost perfunctory. 
Smith’s job: To sell the Russians U.S. 
faith in the UNO idea. 
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GLUM. GM's President Wilson denied unfair 
labor tactics. (SEE: Bought Off) 


Heap Big Change 


For many years, Senator Capper (R.- 
Kan.) and other Congressmen have in- 
sisted an “injustice” is imposed on agri- 
cultural states by the constitutional pro- 
vision which includes aliens but excludes 
Indians in the population count for fixing 
representation in Congress. 

Last week the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee lifted its self-imposed wartime em- 
bargo on Constitutional amendments, of- 
fered a plan to reverse the situation, ex- 
clude aliens and include Indians. 

Net effect would be reduced repre- 
sentation from states with heavy alien 
populations, especially among big-city del- 
egations such as New York and Chicago. 
Their losses would be gained by western 
states with big Indian populations. 

To become effective, the resolution 
must be approved by a two-thirds vote in 
Congress and be ratified by three-fourths 
of the states within seven years. 


New Guardsmen 


Among the first to be called to arms, 
some 241,000 National Guard officers and 
men were on duty prior to Pearl Harbor. 
When war came, the figure was up to 300,- 
coo troops who served with distinction as 
part of the Regular Army. 

Last week, with the Guard still on 
Army status, Congress was studying a War 
Department plan to make the militia an 
integral part of the nation’s land and air 
forces, strengthen it to 622,§00 officers 
and men. 

Guardsmen still would be responsible 
for maintaining local law and order on re- 
quest of authorities, but would be stream- 
lined into a front-line reserve “capable of 
immediate expansion to war strength and 
+ » » service anywhere in the world.” 

No Horses, Intensive training would 
be given air units (to be eight times larger 
than before the war), infantry comba 
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NOTHING DOING. Times Square was never so deserted and even those all dressed up had no place to go for 18 hours. (SEE: Silent City) 


teams, anti-aircraft artillery, signal air- 
craft warning units, which presumably 
would be needed early in case of attack. 
Out would go cavalry groups although, 
said the Army, “the pride and traditions 
of old organizations (such as elite mounted 
troops) will be utilized as far as practi- 
cable.” . 

While the new Guard plan made no 
mention of possible universal peace-time 
military training (on which a House com- 
mittee was to resume hearings last week) 
it assumes that many military trainees 
would join Guard units. 

Cost of an expanded National Guard 
would range from $25 million for the first 
year to a possible $100 million annually, 
compared to $35 to 37 million a year 
before the war. 


Bundle for Britain 


The Administration’s plan for finan- 
cial aid to Britain was buffeted by friend 
and foe. 

Supporters complained that steps to 
“sell” the $4.4 billion loan were inept, in- 
adequate. They added that complex world 
economics must be made clear to the aver- 
age taxpayer. 

Help. Britain apparently agreed. Its 
Information Services in the U.S. published 
a primer of economic facts with the 
theme: Britain deliberately made great 
sacrifices and imperiled her economic fu- 
ture in the cause of victory; she must now 
increase exports at least 50% above pre- 
war figures just to restore pre-war living 
standards to her people. Obvious infer- 
ence: Without the loan, Britain can’t buy, 
can’t sell. 

Meanwhile principal squawk of op- 
ponents that the British loan would be 
simply a forerunner of similar requests 
from other nations found support. Russia 
was disclosed to have dickered for a $6 
billion loan, had it whittled down in the 
discussion stage to $1 billion. And France 
was sending a mission to seek upwards of 
$3 billion. 


Silent City 


The announcement came at Io p.m. 
over city station, WNYC, which competes 
with a score of other New York stations 
and attracts only a small audience. 

But the startling news soon swept not 
only New York but the country. With 
fuel supplies almost exhausted because of 
the tugboat strike, Mayor William 
O’Dwyer ordered the nation’s biggest city 
to shut down completely at midnight for 
an indefinite period, exempted only essen- 
tial industries such as utilities, food pur- 
veyorts, etc. 

Next day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Goth- 
am’s millions restlessly puttered around 
chilly homes. There was no work, no en- 
tertainment, virtually nothing to do. The 
streets of the world’s bustlingest city were 
barren. 

Then, suddenly as it started, it ended, 
putting a period to what the New York 
Times called “18 hours of unparalleled 
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TARGET. His emergency action brought @ 
flood of criticism. (SEE: Silent City) 


confusion and staggering economic losses.” 

Aftermath. Brickbats promptly flew. 
As the strikers went back to work, the 
N. Y. Board of Trade estimated business 
losses in the millions, asked: “What pos- 
sible rational process could have resulted 
in so sudden and so forceful an action?” 

Reply. O’Dwyer snapped back that 
he wasn’t thinking in terms of dollars, but 
of “human suffering,” went on to blame 
ODT (which operated tugs during the 
strike) for mismanagement, said it “let the 
city down” by denying information on its 
fuel imports. 

It remained for a reporter to finger 
the hole in O’Dwyer’s defense. He asked 
why fuel oil hadn’t been brought in 
through the Pennsylvania Railroad’s tun- 
nel from New Jersey to Manhattan, The 
Mayor said he had discussed this with 
railroad officials, discarded it because it 
would interfere with passenger train sched- 
ules. 


Wanted: More Men 


From an all-time high of 8.3 million 
men between VE and VJ-Days, Army last 
week had cut down to three million troops, 
planned to pare to 1.2 million by July r. 

Meanwhile enlistments had soared to 
a record 500,000 in the last four months. 
Nevertheless the Army suddenly appealed 
for 125,000 more draftees, said it would 
take even 4Fs to get them by May 1. 

Reasons. Draft inductions have 
dropped to 35,000 a month since VJ-Day, 
and the Army desperately needs men to 
replace discharged veterans before the Se- 
lective Service Act (which Congress may 
not renew) expires May 15. 

Outside the Army, veterans unem- 
ployment rose to a million who were draw- 
ing $20 unemployment paychecks at the 
rate of $1 billion a year. This situation 
led 152 ex-G.I.s to return to Australia 
where they’d married during service and 
where they found lower living costs and 
what looked like better opportunities. 

And it was leading many another to 
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re-enlist. But in New York draft officials 
found the enlistment wave not without 
racket overtones. About 60% of new in- 
ductees, they said, were resigning from the 
Army immediately, then enlisting. 

Purpose: To get $100 mustering-out 
bonuses and possible earlier discharges 
than draftees may get. 

Army had no qualms about the bonus 
payments, simply planned to deduct them 
from whatever the “volunteers” had com- 
ing when they finally left uniform, 


Appeal Requested 


In an unusual action, Washington’s 
Federal Judge James M. Proctor frankly 
declared: “I want an appeal in this case.” 

He was talking about the conviction 
of Rep. (and Boston Mayor) James M. 
Curley (PATHFINDER, Jan. 30) on mail 
fraud charges in connection with obtaining 
war contracts, 

Without questioning the jury’s ver- 
dict and maintaining that he acted “to the 
best of my judgement and ability,” Judge 
Proctor said he wanted “other jurists to 
review some of the rulings in this case be- 
fore any punishment is suffered.” Then he 
sentenced Curley to serve from 6 months 
to 14 years. 


Battle of Words 


To Frank R. Kent, columnist for 
Baltimore Sunpapers, management seemed 
to~ be running second best to labor in 
getting its strike story told. Whether or 
not Kent was right, industry was leaving 
no stone unturned to see that the public 
understood its position. Newspapers in 
important cities were deluged with paid 
advertisements giving management’s side. 

Typical: General Motors reiterated 


International 
BROTHERLY LOVE. It was his sister's arms 
that Sailor William Aquine jumped 15 feet 
into when his ship docked at Los Angeles. 
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offers to end its strike (see Bought Of, p. 
7) by an 184¢ wage increase, said its ad 
was published “so that everyone may be 
informed of the complete text of the of- 
fer.” Westinghouse, incensed at union 
charges, printed a true and false page. 
Sample: “False—GE and Westinghouse 
want higher prices and low wages.” “True 
—Just the reverse. . . . The lower our 
prices, the more we sell.” 

Way Out? To all this, the National 
Association of Manufacturers added full- 
page notices calling for a federal labor 
policy fair to both sides, removal of 
price controls, less government spending 
and a balanced budget as ways to get 
goods made. 

Despite Kent’s alarm, Ford Motor 
Co. appeared to have no difficulty getting 
its view in print. On the West Coast 
Henry Ford II spoke out again against 
price ceilings, said they were holding up 
production. Then he added this puzzler: 
Removal of ceilings would not result in 
car price increases. 


Hope Springs Eternal 


Henry Black is a man who doesn’t 
discourage easily. 

In 1944, the middle-aged Portland, 
Ore., painting contractor decided to run 
for President, looked forward to some 
Cabinet sessions that would be lulus by 
picking Gen. MacArthur, Henry Wallace, 
Sen. Wheeler, Beardsley Ruml and John 
L. Lewis as potential member? of his 
official family. He polled 77 write-in 
votes. 

Undaunted, Black was first to plunk 
down $100, file as a Republican for this 
year’s governor’s race in Oregon. 

But friends say Black may not be 
just a wishful dreamer. They claim his 
political publicity brings in enough new 
business to pay his campaign expenses. 


Good-Time Charleys 


The Commerce Department took a 
peek at individual incomes, found Amer- 
icans got a new high of nearly $161 billion 
in 1945 (an average of $3,000 per em- 
ployed person), or more than double their 
$76 billion income in 1940—last full peace- 
time year. 

Last week, without enough new re- 
conversion goods to absorb their money, 
citizens were busily spending dollars in 
the biggest good-time spree the nation 
had ever seen. 

From east to west coasts jammed 
winter resorts were turning away thou- 
sands who cheerfully would have spent 
$20 a day for a room, while proprietors 
in summer vacation spots. looked for a 
lush warm-weather season. Horse and 
dog tracks were breaking attendance, bet- 
ting records. Night clubs, theaters, all 
amusement enterprises were sold out. 
Restaurants said customers who once 
ordered blue plate specials now demand 
$3 charcoal-broiled steaks, 

$1.8 Million More. All this caused 
no lessening of Washington concern over 
holding the anti-inflation price line. 

In new Congressional testimony, 





OPA Administrator Bowles, now stabiliza- 
tion director, said hopes of relaxing price 
controls this year were blasted, added 
that the next six to nine months looked 
extremely critical. Despite Republican 
opposition, a sympathetic House voted 
OPA an extra $1.8 million for price en- 
forcement. 





Washington 
Parade 





Open House 


In the House, two Republican con- 
gressmen announced they had been invited 
to attend the Democrats’ $100-a-plate 
Jackson Day Dinner, set for Mar. 23. 
Rep. Mundt (R.-S.D.) said he was declin- 
ing because he could “buy the same dinner 
in the same hotel for $5.” Rep. Hoffman 
(R.-Mich.) also refused because of his 
“financial condition.” But North Carolina 
Democrat Bulwinkle unabashedly urged 
all Republican members to come anyway. 
“It would do your hearts good,” he said, 
“and make you better Americans.” 


Pushbutton Politics 


Reclining languidly on a couch in his 
home in Cornville, Miss., the Congress- 
man lazily pushed a button on the switch- 
board beside him. As he pressed it, a ma- 
chine in Washington automatically regis- 
tered his vote in favor of a pay raise and 
pension for all members of Congress. 

This was the picture conjured up by 
some legislators last week in protest 
against a new bill reviving an old idea: 


International 

4 MILLION WORDS. That's what Pearl Harbor 

testimony (12,000 pages, 60 volumes) added 

up to by last week. The girl, thrown in strictly 

for decoration, is Ada Jackson of Center 
Moreland, Pa. 
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Install voting machinery for Congressmen 
which would allow them to sit at their 
desks on the floor and register “yeas” and 
“nays” by merely turning a key to the 
right (for yes), left (for no) or center 
(for present). Their votes would be in- 
stantaneously recorded on an electrically 
illuminated board in the House chambet 
where everybody could see it. 

Speed-Up. The chief beauty of the 
scheme, according to Rep. Ellsworth Buck 
(R.-N.Y.), who introduced the bill, is 
that it would cut out time-wasting roll calls 
because everybody could vote at once. 

“The way I figure,” he says, *‘45 leg- 
islative days were wasted on roll calls in 
1945. One day last week, for instance, we 
had four roll calls, one right after the 
other. The first took 40 minutes, the oth- 
ers a little less. But we wasted two whole 
hours. 

“Using my machine, and allowing 
Congressmen 20 minutes to get to the 
floor when the bell rings, we could take a 
vote four times in about 35 minutes.” 

Opposition. “The first thing you 
know,” retorted one Democratic Repre- 
sentative, “they will want machines in- 
stalled in their offices and homes so they 
can vote from there and not have to walk 
to the House floor. Next they will want 
them installed in their offices in New York, 
or wherever they are located, so they will 
not even have to come to Washington.” 


White House Jobs 


The official White House staff will 
jump this year, if the President’s budget 
is approved, from about 50 to 225, but it 
won’t mean the addition of a single man. 
What it does mean is that Truman seems 
to be the first President in generations 
with the nerve to admit how much it costs 
to pay his staff. 

Heretofore it has been the custom 
for Presidents to list only a handful of 
their employes as such, while the rest 
were included on the payrolls of other de- 
partments and then were detailed to the 
White House on a “temporary” basis— 





temporary sometimes meaning as long as 
30 years. 

"On Loan." Maurice Latta, for ex- 
ample, the Executive Clerk, has been 
working in the White House since Presi- 
dent McKinley’s day ‘“‘on loan” from the 
Interior Department. Of the present press 
staff only one (Charles Ross) is listed as a 
Presidential employe. 

The President may come in for some 
political sniping. For one thing, his ap- 
parent budget will be boosted nearly 
$500,000 a year. And some political en- 
emy is almost sure to start the rumor that 
the 170-odd “new” employes are all from 
Missouri. 


End of the Revolution 


Harold Ickes’ last press conference as 
Secretary of the Interior was scheduled 
to be held at 11:30 a.m. in the long, pan- 
eled conference chamber near his office 
on the fifth floor of the Interior Building. 
About 150 chairs were lined up facing a 
green screen in front of which Mr. Ickes 
would sit. By 11 a.m. a handful of re- 
porters and photographers already had 
taken the best seats. 

Word came that President Truman, a 


few blocks away in the White House, had 


just accepted Ickes’ resignation. “Effec- 
tive the fifteenth,” somebody whispered, 
and somebody else whistled. By 11:10 
reporters and photographers were arriving 
in a steady stream. “Here comes another 
AP man,” said a UP man testily. “That 
makes three of them.” 

By 11:15 all chairs were filled. “Big- 
gest turnout I ever saw,” said a photogra- 
pher, flashing a picture of the crowd. “Big- 
ger than Truman got for his first press 
conference.” “Of course,” said another. 
“This is the end of the revolution.” 

Jammed. By 11:25 it was obvious 
the room wasn’t going to hold everybody. 
There was a pileup outside the door. A 
Mutual Network engineer pushed his way 
through carrying a microphone and a wire 
recording machine. Just as he finished 
setting up the apparatus, an Interior Dept. 


press secretary rushed in shouting: “The 
press conference has been moved to the 
main auditorium on the first floor.” Every- 
body dove for the door. 

The auditorium seats 800 and has a 
big stage at one end. It was dark; report- 
ers walked down the aisles holding lighted 
matches. After a few minutes a man in 
blue overalls rushed in, snapped on some 
lights, hastily set up two flags, a micro- 
phone and a speaker’s stand on the stage. 
“Bring him in!’ shouted some reporters 
with early afternoon deadlines. The Mu- 
tual recording engineer climbed up on the 
stage and laboriously set up his machinery 
a second time. 

Finally Ickes, looking old, gray and a 
little tired, sneaked in a side door, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Ickes. He was carrying a 
lighted cigarette. “Sign says no smoking,” 
he said. “I don’t know who makes the 
rules around here.” Somebody in back 
shouted “Louder, please!” Ickes mounted 
the stage and began the new revolution 
amid a burst of applause. 


Our Daily Bread 


Credit for the first official loaf of the 
new Truman-bread goes to Dr. Lawrence 
Zeleny, baking technologist at_the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Using 80% 
wheat flour ground out in the Depart- 
ment’s own grain-producing laboratories, 
he whipped up a batch of sample loaves 
and rushed them away to be tested. by 
President Truman and Secretary Ander- 
son, 

Reporters, too, got a chance to check 
Mr. Truman’s claim that he couldn’t tell 
the difference between the new and the 
old loaves when Anderson exhibited (and 
enthusiastically sampled) the Depart- 
ment’s share. 

To those who had predicted direly 
that Truman had put the U.S. on “gray 
bread,” the showing was probably a shock. 
The worst they could say after inspecting 
the samples was that they were “ecru” or 
“ivory color,” had risen slightly less than 
regular 70% wheat bread. Others cheer- 


Pathfinder Photos 


SWAN SONG. After 12 yeors and 11 months as Secretary of Interior, Curmudgeon Harold Ickes quipped his farewell quips, said goodbye to a 
record crowd of reporters. (SEE: End of the Revolution) 
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Press Association 
CHOMP! CHOMP! Anderson ate ecru bread 
and liked it. (SEE: Our Daily Bread) 


fully observed that the new bread chewed 
better and tasted sweeter. Anderson 
smacked his lips and remarked that it was 
just like “home-baked” bread. 

Only dismal note came from one 
writer who attended the exhibit, after- 
wards complained plaintively: ““There was 
no butter.” 


Border Dispute 


Along with some new ones, one of 
the nation’s oldest arguments was finally 
settled. 

Approval by the Virginia General As- 
sembly of a plan proposed by Congress, 
acting as lawmaker for the District of Co- 
lumbia, ended a 150-year-old dispute over 
location of the precise line of the Virginia- 
D.C, boundary. 

Arising from artificial and natural 
changes in the original line (low water 
mark on the Virginia side of the Poto- 
mac), the issue became important with 
development of the Virginia river front, 
particularly the National Airport. In- 
volved were substantial tax revenues, 
problems of law enforcement (a recent 
murder, for example, caused a squabble 
between D.C. and Virginia authorities 
over who must solve it). 

Under the agreement, the airport, 
built iargely on “made” land dredged 
from the river bottom, becomes a Federal 
reservation inside the state’s boundaries. 
Virginia, with a state monopoly on liquor, 
retains the right to regulate sale of alco- 
holic beverages, and to impose state taxes 
on motor fuel. 


Savage Treatment 


Rep. Howard Smith (D.-Va.) was 
surprised and annoyed to hear that Rep. 
Savage (D.-Wash.) had read into the Con- 
gressional Record an “editorial” from the 
influential Washington Post blasting ma- 
chine politics in his (Smith’s) home town 
of Alexandria. Entitled “Justice in Alex- 
andria,” it charged, among other things, a 
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“grave miscarriage of justice” in a recent 
court trial of two of Smith’s political en- 
emies. 

Smith hurried to the House reporter’s 
office, examined the clipping Savage had 
submitted. He found it had been “care- 
fully trimmed . . . so as to omit the head- 
line” and signature ‘fan American.” The 
“editorial,” he rightly concluded, was in 
reality only a letter to the editor. He 
asked his colleagues on the floor to strike 
it from the Record. They did. 

But a little later Rep. Savage, un- 
daunted, read the article back into the 
Record, this time as a letter. And next 
day the Post obligingly ran an editorial 
entitled “Justice in Alexandria,” reiterat- 
ing most of the letter’s charges. Savage 
put that in the Record, too. 


Deadpan Hero 


Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko, the tall, 
bronze Polish-American soldier who stands 
on a high stone pedestal in Washington’s 
Lafayette Park, heard the first group of 
Poles and Americans celebrate his 200th 
birthday with a speech by Rep. Alvin 
O’Konski of Wisconsin. 

He heard them condemn the present 
Polish government as made up of “quis- 
lings and puppets” who would make Gen. 
Kosciusko “turn over in his grave.” They 
placed a wreath and left. An hour later 
the rival faction—from the Polish em- 
bassy—appeared, claimed the general as 
their own, placed another wreath beside 
the one O’Konski had left. Gen, Kosciusko 
never cracked a smile, 


Patent Pending 


Atomic bombs now being turned out 
by the U.S. government plants at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
can’t legally bear the legend: “Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off.” The Patent Office announced 
last week that it isn’t going to grant the 
government a patent. 

This came out at a hearing of the 


"Senate Atomic Committee, when Capt. 


Robert Lavender, U.S.N., told Senators 
that he had filed a patent application on 
the bomb several months ago for the gov- 
ernment, 

Sen. McMahon, chairman of the 
atom committee, whose own personality 
is getting a little bit bomblike these days, 
exploded. 

“My God!” he said. “You mean the 
government has applied for atomic bomb 
patents?” 

Blueprints. The reason he got so ex- 
cited, of course, is that if the atomic 
bomb should be patented, then, according 
to law, blueprints for making it would 
have to be put on public display. 

Capt. Lavender quickly explained: 
Application had been made with strict re- 
gard for secrecy; “only one or two top 
men of the Patent Office had anything to 
do with it.” No patent would be granted 
at present, he said, because under the law 
the Patent Office has the right to withhold 
one if granting it would be harmful to the 
public interest. 

The application is now locked up in 





a special safe, and will stay there at least 
until some kind of control commission 
has been set up. The only purpose in fil- 
ing at all was to make sure some private 
firm didn’t get there first. 


Americana 


Charro Days 


Tambourines , . . songs in two lan- 
guages . . . swish of sparkling skirts... 
laughter and dancing in the street. That’s 
the pre-Lenten “Charro (Cowboy) Days” 
fiesta in Brownsville, Tex. 

Brownsville’s nearness to costumes and 
customs of Mexico has sparked many a 
celebration. This one began nine years 
ago, to remind Texans and Mexicans alike 
of the brave Rangers and Charros who 
brought law and order to the early frontier. 

Cowboys Outfits. Now it’s a hands- 
across-the-border celebration, with the 
twin city of Matamoros, beyond the Rio 
Grande, joining in, Men wear either cow- 
boy togs or the Mexican version—fancy 
pants, embroidered jackets. Women don 
frontier garb, bright Mexicart dress, or 
glittering “China Poblana” sequin-span- 
gled gowns named for the Chinese-Mexi- 
can belle who originated them. 

An international parade of some 1o0,- 
ooo gay-clad school children is the high 
spot—with boat races a close second. The 
jarabe tapatia folk dance around sombreros 
is popular too—the dancers get to kiss at 
the end. * 

Shaving Taboo. Then there’s the 
hilarious “Court of the Brush,” where men 
who disobey an edict against shaving after 
Jan. 1 are “judged.” Shavers shell out 
fines or get handcuffed to lamp posts. 

This year (Feb. 28—Mar. 4) as 
Brownsville docks shop to join tourists 
around the troubadours, watches the races, 
or slips over the border to Matamoros’ 
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Lib. of Cong. (FSA) 
FIESTA. Couple in Charro suit, China Poblang 
swings it. (SEE: Charro Days) 








SO MUCH Sascer 
US 


Plenty of hot and cold running water for 
happier washdays—that's one of the joys 
of having a Myers Water System for mod- 
ern living beyond the city water mains. 
For your home, or lakeside cottage, 
there's an automatic Myers of the right 
type and size to meet your needs perfectly. 
Easy to install, quiet running, costs little to 
operate. See the many unusual features of 
the new “‘H"’ Series Ejecto 
and the complete line of 
Myers water systems. 





THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. D-70 Ashland, Ohie 


Send your new water system booklet. 
Nome 
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PIPE-MAKER. She's fashioned "Powhatan" pipes for 70-odd years. 


bullfights, the pent-up zest of four war- 
curtailed Charro fiestas will be expended. 


Get That Puck! 


A rubber disk zips across the ice. Ten 
men on flashing skates whiz after, hooked 
sticks slashing. Whang, goes the puck— 
past a padded, jabbing goal-tender, into 
the net cage. It’s a goal! 

That’s hockey (for to most fans 
hockey means ice hockey)—*‘fastest game 
on human feet,” where players’ getting 
knocked out is standard, 

Hoquet. Legend links ice hockey 
with the slower field variety, says (1) Ro- 
mans played it, (2) Ireland’s beaches knew 
it as “hurley,” (3) Scotland as “shinty,” 
(4) it comes from “hoquet”—a shep- 
herd’s crook. American Indians played a 
game very like it. Chances are it’s “a nat- 
ural” anywhere there’re small boys and 
bent sticks (remember tin-can “shinny”’?). 

Hockey was adapted to ice by the 
Low Countries three centuries back, as old 
paintings show. But McGill university in 
Canada gave the sprawling game its pres- 
ent zip with first code (often changed) in 
1881. Hockey is still a jealous topic in 
Canada, with McGill claiming the first 
game called ice hockey in 1875, but King- 
ston, Ont., has the Hockey Hall of Fame. 

Canuck Know-How. An enterprising 


“Brooklyn man saw the popularity across 


the border, imported two Canadian teams 
for an outdoor tour in 1897-98. Interest 
was cold as the weather—until Cleveland, 
Ohio, made an indoor rink in 1905-06. 
When Boston and New York went into 
national pro leagues, the game was set. 
As this season neared its end, jammed 
arenas advertised “Standing Room Only.” 


Heap Good Smoking 


In a backwoods shanty near Pamp- 
lin, Va., an old woman works over a 
lap tray these winter days. With tools 
and molds her mother used 150 years ago, 
she shapes lumps of whitish clay, pitch- 


Pamplin P ( 


(SEE: Heap Good Smoking) 


forked from a “mine” on her own land. 

She’s making “Powhatan” Indian 
smoking pipes by a hand method said to 
go back to days when settlers popped eyes 
at Redmen puffing on round-end sticks. 

Secrets. Indians who made pipes 
from Virginia white clay didn’t call them 
“Powhatans,” of course. That’s the trade 
name white men picked when they took 
over this business along with the land Big 
Chief Powhatan had bossed. 

Legend says a copper-colored pipe- 
maker, nearing the Happy Hunting Ground, 
gave a friendly darky his formula for 
these extra-mellow, reed-stemmed pipes, 
and the secret drifted to whites. 

Fading. Now the art, preserved by 
generations living near the Appomattox 
county clay deposits, is dying. Youngsters 
hate the tedious handwork of molding. 
Only a few old-timers, like 78-year-old 
Mrs, Betty Baldwin Price, keep it alive. 

For 70 years she’s worked for 
Pamplin Smoking Pipe & Mfg. Co., which 
has made Indian pipes like the “Zoo,” 
“Hamburg,” “Wigwam,” “Powow,” and 
“Ole Virginny,” since 1739. She used to 
finish the day by baking 100 pipes in a 
round iron pot for five. hours. Now she 
hands her daily output of 50 to the fac- 
tory where they are finished and fitted 
with long reed stems. 

Powhatan pipes made the movies. 
You may have seen them in Northwest 
Mounted Police or Howards of Virginia. 


Tsk-Tsk! 


Saratogans’ eyes popped in 1902 when 
Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg rode through the 
famous New York resort “astride” her 
Kentucky thoroughbred. They’d heard the 
side-saddle was doomed but never thought 
to see a lady riding like a man. 

A shocked newspaper _ reported: 
“There was no attempt on her part of con- 
cealing the fact she was riding cross-sad- 
dle fashion, wearing skin-tight riding 
breeches!” 

Bow-legs. The year before, in Bos- 
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ton, window curtains had rustled as horri- 
fied eyes peeped. What, no side-saddle? a ° 
A humor magazine described the situation: eres Ww m ost oto rl sts 
... For the world seems sadly muddled, 
Things have surely gone amiss . 
Since the Boston women boldly ride ' 
| their nags like this! ° e 
’Twas well for 1902 nerves that no re er m ion ar u > 
one mentioned “front-less” evening gowns | y 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 13) that have turned 7 pocsree Nt 
up not 45 years later, 


My Dear Wife 


In this day of divorce and quarrel, 
it’s good to think back to when a man 
could leave a will like Jeremiah Moore’s, 
filed in a Virginia court about 1750: 

“All the remainder of my estate I 
give unto my beloved wife, Lydia Moore, 
—but she shall not be required to take 
out letters of administration, give any se- 
curity whatever the law to the contrary 
notwithstanding, for I have more con- 
fidence in her justice, integrity & upright- 
ness, than in all the courts that ever sat.” 


x2 soot: 
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Le Roi Reigne 
an Mardi Gras is French for “Fat Tues- 
to day” (Shrove Tuesday, last feast day be- 
es fore Lent). For New Orleans it means 

spectacular parades, “the greatest free 
eS show on earth,” and. for members and 
‘m guests of 25 or 30 “krewes” a series of 
de elaborate masked balls besides. 
ok In Europe carnivals are old stuff 
ig between Twelfth Night (Jan. 6) and Lent. | ~~"~7"~"""rrr”- 

In New Orleans they date from 1827 when 
~* students back from Paris got into fancy 
d, | outfits and jived in the streets. Survey after survey proves that 
* First Float. Five years later a Champion Spark Plugs are first 
eS, wealthy plantation owner donated to a 

Mardi Gras fund. Result in 1839 was the choice with most motorists. This 
by first Mardi Gras parade—“a masquerade preference is based on the fact 
Ox company on horseback and in carriages” 
TS with a single float. that for thirty-five years every 
ig. The elaborate modern celebration Champion Spark Plug repre- 
Id stems from an 1857 torchlight procession 

by “The Mistick Krewe of Comus,” first sented the ultimate in depend- 
or secret Mardi Gras club. Membership in | bility. That is why Champions 
ch this and the other secret Mardi Gras | 
, “krewes” is by invitation, costs between | 'msure peak performance in any 
nd $15 and $200. | car, the maximum in accelera- 
to 12 o'clock. Fees pay for the glitter- 

. tion, power, speed, economy 
vs | a sips. 1 Ee and efficiency. Champion Spark 
1 ' 
od dl ti vie _ Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 

| 
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KING FOR A DAY. Mardi Gras floots ond | FOLLOW THE EXPERTS . . . DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS 
)s- crowds are huge. (SEE: Le Roi Reigne) : 
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51 Stocks In 
Buying Range 


Now, buy only stocks with valid basis for 
large percentage advance. Joseph D. 
Goodman has selected 51 such stocks 
(46 paying dividends, 8 selling below 20) 
in- his “Investment Pointers" —o@ regular 
feature of FORBES Magazine. 


HOW HIGH SHOULD 
STOCKS SELL? 


Many issues previously recommended 
have advanced fo unattractive levels 
where switches might be advisable. Mr. 
Goodman reveals in FORBES his 
method of deciding which stocks are 
too high—which too low! To acquaint 
you with FORBES Magazine which also 
features Harry D. Comer's "Stock Market 
Outlook", we offer a free reprint of "5! 
Stocks in Buying Range", "7 Under Priced 
Growth Stocks” and “4 Low Priced Stocks 
That May Double" by a writer who pre- 
dicted 1937 highs, advised his readers to 
sell before 1938 recession and has been 
consistently right ever since! 


Send today for these money-making in- 
vestment aids. Simply return this ad with 
$4 for one year (24 issues) of FORBES or 
$5 for two whole years (48 issues) of 
America's 28-year-old business and in- 
vestment magazine. Address Dept. M-87. 


PGReEe ioe, bone 


and Money Management 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York II, 


th A 
Chapped Skin 
Fever Blisters 
Raw, Red Nose 


due to Colds 


W/ HEN you’ re miserable from itch- 
ing, smarting soreness of such 
externally caused skin irritation, try 
soothing, medicated Resinol for fast, 
satisfying relief. 
Enjoy the many uses of this tested 
ointment that comforts thousands. 
Sample free.W rite Resinol P-111,Balto. t,Md. 


RESINOL 
sow SALZER’S seeds | 


for greater yield, faster growing 
tables and flowers. 1946 Big FR E 
Catalog lists everything for farm and 
arden. Prize Winning Glads, Dahlias, 
innias, Tomatoes, Plants, Shrubs, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. All seeds 
aes’, tested —99% an RN: Two 
BIG Seed offers: OFFER No. 1— 
selected top-quality “varieties 3 Pkg. 
Radishes, 2 Pkgs. each Beans, Beets, 
Carrots; 1 Pkg. each Cabbage, Corn, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Mus meton, 
Watermelon, Dasce, Peas, Tomatoes, ° 
Turnips. ALL 1 9 Fackages for $1 00 
, Ore No. Ww 






















25c Postpaid. Write today for BI 
FREE CATALOG. 





ing out-of-this-world floats, still tradition- 
ally mule-drawn. . Most clubs have 20 
floats—all new each time. 

This first postwar Mardi Gras season 
has its climax March 5, with the crown- 
ing of Rex, king of carnival and continues 
till midnight signals the start of Lenf. 

Then the “krewes” will start plans 
for Mardi Gras, 1947. 


Science 





Big Answers—Fast 


Anybody can buy an “electronic Ein- 
stein”—if he has $200,000 and plenty of 
space. The 30-ton giant spreads its grey 
matter (18,000 electronic tubes linked by 
miles of wire) around three sides of a 
60 x 30 ft. room. 

It adds or subtracts at the rate of 
5,000 operations a second, also multiplies, 
divides and finds square root in split- 
seconds. Punched cards state the problem 
for the machine; it punches the answer 
on other cards, 1,000 times faster than 

“Big Joe,” Harvard’s calculator, and be- 
yond the scope of M.I.T.’s differential an- 
alyzer (PATHFINDER, Nov. 14). 

War & Peace. The speed-demon is 
“Eniac” (pronounced en’ee-ak), short for 
electronic numerical integrator and com- 
puter. It was finished Jan. 1 at University 
of Pennsylvania and unveiled last week 
by Army for whom it was built in 30 
months at a cost of $400,000. 

Army will move Eniac July 1 to Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds, Md., to continue 
research in ballistics and atomic energy. 
But other Eniacs will work for civilians. 
General Electric and General Motors are 
“interested.” Seo are Weather” Bureau 
(rapid analysis of storm reports), Census 
Bureau (tabulation of population) and So- 
cial Security Administration. 

Young Inventors. “New Eniacs will 


be improved,” said Dr. John W. Mauchly, 
38, who saw need for a mechanical brain 
while working for Carnegie Institution’s 
Division of Terrestrial Magnetism, Wash- 
(Reports on magnetic storms in 


ington. 


GIANT'S BREATH. 





Great Langley wind-tunnel tests Navy Helldiver. 


earth’s upper atmosphere need fast calcu- 
lating for wireless and aviation.) 

Mauchly’s partner in building Eniac 
is J. Presper Eckert Jr., 26-year-old en- 
gineer. For Eniac’s thinking time they use 
a word Webster doesn’{—“microseconds,” 
millionths of a second. 


Hard to Handle 


A three-cornered tussle built up last 
week over those tiny, troublesome items 
—atoms. 

It started when G, E. Folk, National 
Association of Manufacturers’ patent ex- 
pert, told Senators “private enterprise” 
should handle atomic energy development. 

Senate’s McMahon bill, said Folk, 
would stifle atom-use by making the gov- 
ernment “exclusive producer” of A-power 
and allowing it to seize all nuclear-process 
patents. U.S. should only “police” inven- 
tories, allow industry free use of “harm- 


less” fission-elements, he said. 
But the bill had defenders. Replied 
the Atomic Scientists’ Federation: There 


are no “harmless” fission-elements. All 
can serve as bomb-fuel, so could any new 
ones discovered. Allowing private patents 
on fission-discoveries probably would 
wreck United Nations regulation, 

They added: McMahon bill provides 
for Congressional enactment of franchises 
—when utilities really want atom-power. 


Star’s Comeback 


Star T of Corona Borealis (crown of 
the north) constellation had flared up to 
100 times normal size, becoming visible 
to the naked eye. More unusual, it was 
T’s second burst in 80 years. 

Because T is 6 quadrillion miles away, 
light from the second of its two explosions 
(they actually happened in 866 and 946 
A.D.) didn’t arrive till last week. 

Why suns burst, become novae (‘‘new 
stars”) isn’t known, but photos of T’s 
spectrum during the flare-up may help 
scientists find out. 

Most popular theory now is that old 
stars cool, contract, force electrons and 
protons in their interior to blend in a 
super-neutron, then explode. 


International 


(SEE. No-Time Flat) 
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Pathfinder Photo 


WHOOPER DOOM? (SEE: Keep ‘Em Flapping) 


Keep ’Em Flapping 


Having saved the trumpeter-swan, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service is out to 
rescue the whooping crane. 

Last week the service announced: 
Trumpeter swans (America’s largest mi- 
gratory waterfowl, pure white, 8-ft. wing- 
spread) now number 301, up from 73 in 
1935. 

Setting up new refuges and trans- 
planting nests preserved the swans. But 
the whooping crane (population now down 
in the 20’s) deserts nests if eggs are moved 
or even touched. 

To save the big bird (white, 4 ft. tall, 
with black wing-tips and a red bald spot) 
in spite of itself, the Service and the Au- 
dubon.Society will send a study-expedition 
to northern Canada next summer. They 
will try to plot its migration-route, and 
set up way-stop refuges. 


No-Time Flat 


Within three years, jet-driven air- 
planes may successfully- race the sun 
across the continent. 

Speeds up to 1,000 miles an hour were 
casually mentioned by air experts at the 
first postwar press inspection of Langley 
Field (Va.), grounds of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, top 
U.S, air research agency. 

Langley’s scientists already have gone 
beyond that in theory: In one of the field’s 
23 wind tunnels a streamlined model was 
tested in 4,200 mph winds. Instead of 
air, thinner freon gas (used in refrigera- 
tors) was blown at it. 

Blue Yonder. Fighter-type planes 
probably will be first to venture into the 
faster-than-sound (742 mph) field. Com- 
mercial models will follow after ways are 
found to keep cabins warm, normal- 
pressured at stratosphere altitudes. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TRANSPORTATION VALUES 


Here’s sometuinc to remember 
when you are checking the prices 
you pay for things now with the 
prices you used to pay... 


The general level of railroad 
freight charges today is no higher 
than it was before the war. 


This prewar level has been main- 
tained in the face of the fact that 
the prices of nearly everything for 
which railroads pay out money — 
wages, materials and supplies, 
taxes—have gone up, just as the 
prices you now pay for things you 
buy have gone up. 


AMERICAN 


But the price at which the service 
is sold is not the only important 
part of the railroads’ value to this 
nation. The adequacy and de- 
pendability of rail service are an 
even greater value. 

It was to its railroads that the 
nation turned in the emergency of 
war to haul 90 per cent of all the 
war freight, 97 per cent of military 
travel. And, for the future, it is 
upon these twin values of the rail 
system — top-notch service at 
rock-bottom cost — that the na- 
tion will rely. 


RAILROADS 
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The World 


“Blue Book” 


U.S. seeks to kill election prospects of 
Argentine dictator Peron by prov- 
ing he’s a Nazi 


In 40,000 words the U.S. State De- 
partment had called Juan Peron a Nazi. 
That was the gist of the “Blue Book” 
Washington hurled at Argentina. 

Proof. The “Blue Book” was evidence 
U.S. agents had spent years gathering. 
Some came from Nazi files in Germany. 
It bared wartime deals by which Argen- 
tina was to get German munitions in ex- 
change for vital supplies like foodstuffs, 
quinine, diamonds and platinum, to be 
shipped to Germany by submarine or via 
Spain. 

Peron was also named as an accom- 
plice in spreading Nazi propaganda 
throughout the hemisphere. These activi- 
ties, the “Blue Book” continued, are still 
going on. “The totalitarian individuals and 
groups, both military and civilian who 
control the present government in Argen- 
tina, have, with their Nazi conspirators, 
followed a common aim: Creation in this 
hemisphere of a totalitarian state. This 
aim already has been partly accomplished.” 

Meaning. The facts were overwhelm- 
ing. Peron had been branded with proof 
he’d pulled for an Axis victory and was 
still plotting to make Argentina the base 
for a Fascist revival. Much of this evi- 
dence was old stuff. Its release was timed: 
(1) To defeat Peron in the Presidential 
election (PATHFINDER, Feb. 20) or, at 
least, force him to weaken his claim to 
constitutional power by openly seizing the 
reins or calling off the election; (2) to 
strengthen the U.S. stand against inviting 
Argentina to the defense conference at 
Rio de Janeiro in March. ~ Ma 

Effect. Peron’s response was shrewd. 


International 


PERON. Argentine dictator parries blow of 
Braden. (SEE: “Blue Book'') 
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He pretended the whole thing was a per- 
sonal feud with Spruille Braden, Assistant 
U.S. Secretary of State in charge of hemi- 
sphere affairs, and former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Argentina. To some extent this was 
true. Braden was the leader of the State 
Department’s “treat ‘em rough” group. 
Other U.S. diplomats followed former 
Under Secretary Sumner Welles in advo- 
cating a softer policy. Peron was trying 
to split the Yankee opposition. 

He stormed: “Braden’s acts prove his 
insolent intervention in the affairs of our 
country . . . is not supported by Presi- 
dent Truman or the U.S. Senate.” 

But President Truman gave Peron the 
lie by indorsing the “Blue Book.” 

Its effect on Peron’s chances in the 
Feb. 24 election remained to be seen, 


Pocketbook Padlock 


An American padlock snapped shut 
on every pocketbook in Japan. Directed 
by Gen. MacArthur the government had 
made the most drastic financial laws since 
the occupation. 

Rules. All money except small change 
had to be turned in for a new issue. Any- 
one who held on to his yen was out of 
luck: It would be worthless after Mar, 2. 
Japs who turned theirs in were also 
squeezed. Most of it was to be blocked in 
bank accounts. 

From these accounts, withdrawals 
were to be limited to 300 yen ($20) a 
month for the head of a family, and 100 
yen by each family member. All wages and 
salaries above 500 yen a month were to go 
into the blocked accounts. 

Effect. Black markets enjoyed a brief 
boom as Japs hurried to get rid of their 
yen before the rules were clamped on. But 
the rules were expected to end black mar- 
kets, stop inflation and insure equal distri- 
bution of the limited food and other goods. 

Meaning. What MacArthur had done 
was to ration everything money could buy 
by rationing money itself—the ultimate in 
economic controls. 


Open Ledger 

For down-and-out Germans, World 
War II wasn’t over. It wouldn’t be for 
generations. Last week the bill was just 
being reckoned, as Allied reparations 
claims made a staggering national debt. 
The U.S, State Department figured it over 
$500 billion, not counting Russian claims. 
(Potsdam gave the Reds a share from 
western occupation zones plus exclusive 
rights to help themselves from their east- 
ern zone.) 

Bankruptcy. To pay this $500 billion, 
the ruined Reich had something under $10 
billion. No total would be correct, how- 
ever, until the Allies finished tracing: (1) 
funds abroad; (2) gold in Germany. 
There, less than half an estimated $700 
million gold had been unearthed. But none 
of the gold was for general reparations, 


‘ 


anyway. It was earmarked for countries 
whose gold had been looted. 

Creditors. Meanwhile, the western 
Allies reached a rough agreement on divid- 
ing Germany’s general assets. These will 
be divided into: (1) industrial and ‘capi- 
tal equipment; merchant ships; and inland 
water transport. America will take 11.8% 
of this—all we can use. The rest will go 
to countries that want it for reconstruc- 
tion. (2) All other assets, including about 
$14 billion abroad (one third in Latin 
America, another third in Switzerland). 
Of this, Britain and America will get 28% 
each. The rest will be split among more 
than a dozen claimants. 

Swiss Snag. Hardest to trace of as- 
sets abroad were those in Switzerland. 
Reasons were Swiss partiality to their own 
claims and some pro-German feelings. To 
make the Swiss play ball, the Allies hinted 
Switzerland might be barred from UNO 
and Bretton Woods financial combines. 

Meaning. Since total collapse of 
German economy would ruin all Europe, 
Allied claims are sure to be scaled down. 
How far depends on: (1) how big a na- 
tional debt can Germany handle? Some 
experts say limit is $32 billion. (2) How 
strong a Germany do the western Allies 
want? This involves political dynamite. 
Any attempt to pump power into Germany 
would violate Potsdam agreement. But 
British foreign policy demands a strong 
European ally. If France goes Communist, 
the ally might have to be Germany. 


Imperial Postscript 


“There is something curious,” Labor- 
ite Herbert Morrison barked, “about this 
indignation . . . over a little bit of ter- 
ritory’s being added to the British Em- 
pire.” 

Anthony Eden’s demand for a debate 
was “this indignation.” The North Borneo 
protectorate of Sarawak (pop. 500,000; 
area 50,000 sq.mi.—about equal to Eng- 


‘land and Wales) was the “little bit of 


territory.” 


Reasons. Sarawak’s rich oil wells, 
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BRADEN. U. S. diplomat aims attacks at 


(SEE: “Blue Book") 
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HOME STRETCH. As UNO finishes London sessions, bigwigs at Security Council table include Vishinsky (left, with glasses); Bevin (center, with 
cigaret; Stettinius (right, with white hair); Secretary General Lie (extreme right). (SEE: So Long London) 


- . — 
300,000 acres of rubber plantations, 


diamonds, and gold were a haul for the 
Empire—but already English-ruled. Eng- 
lishmen had run Sarawak for over a cen- 
tury. 

Their reign began in 1842, with a 
typical piece of the unpremeditated im- 
perialism that built the Empire the way a 
colony of coral organisms builds a reef. 
The. Sultan of Brunei had invited James 
Brooke, a British soldier of fortune, to 
help put down a rebellion. He put it 
down, and became rajah. His descendants 
remained rajahs of Sarawak, except dur- 
ing Word War II, when the Japs kicked 
them out. The last of the rajahs had no 
male heirs (his beautiful daughters’ mar- 
riages had made worldwide headlines) and 
he was willing to quit for $4 million. 

Effect. In Sarawak, as in nearby 
Java, the Japs left behind a time bomb— 
native ideas of independence. London 
had encouraged these ideas by recogniz- 
ing a Provisional Government in Exile. 
The PGE refused to play ball with the 
British Colonial Office. Result was a 
deadlock which annexation was aimed to 
settle. But, before the annexation was 
okayed in Parliament, the Conservative 
party, as opposition gadfly, was set to 
play an unfamiliar role: Questioner of 
imperialism. ’ 


Memories 


Moodily, a tall, dark, handsome 
Italian strode up a ship’s gangplank in 
Yokohama. Lieut. Col. Ricardo Fred- 
erici was not glad to go home. 

He’d been in Japan since 1937 when 
Mussolini sent him to Tokyo as air at- 
tache of the Italian Embassy. Last week 
a fellow Italian internee had thrust into 
Frederici’s hand a picture torn from an 
American newspaper. It showed the man- 
handled corpses of Mussolini and his 
mistress, Claretta Petacci, strung upside- 
down from the girders of a Milan gas 
station. 

Frederici recalled that in 1937, the 
year Mussolini met Claretta Petacci, her 
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name had been Claretta Frederici. She 
had been his wife. 


So Long London 


The first session of UNO adjourned, 
but not till the Soviets got their last licks 
at the British Empire. 

Hitting one sore spot after another, 
the Reds followed rejection of their de- 
mand for an investigation-of British troops 
in Indonesia with demands that French 
and British troops quit Syria and Leba- 
non, and that British-commanded Polish 
troops get out of North Italy. 

Effect. The Red demands on Syria 
and Lebanon were dropped for the time 
being when Russia vetoed a U.S. proposal 
to refer the issue to talks among France, 
Britain, Syria, and Lebanon. On Polish 
troops in Italy, Poland supported Russia 
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DICTATOR-HATER. The Duchess of Valencia. 
(SEE: 1, Franco) 


by demanding “immediate demobilization 
and return” of about 200,000 anti-Reds 
under British command, Many had left 
Poland while Russia was still an ally of 
Germany, and could expect death or im- 
prisonment if repatriated now. 

Meaning. Though Russia failed to 
get her way on Indonesia, Syria, and Leb- 
anon, the Reds had gained in propaganda 
by posing as colonial liberators. This 
would make a strong Communist talking 
point throughout the Far East. On the 
Polish troop issue, the Reds again showed 
tooth-and-nail determination to buttress 
their European buffer borders, 


Madmen’s Holiday 


‘ 

Lunatics roamed the streets of King- 
ston, Jamaica. The staff of the biggest 
asylum in the British West Indies had 
gone on strike and more than 100 inmates 
had escaped. They hadn’t been fed; they 
were hungry. They broke into stores and 
homes to loot refrigerators and gobble 
food with shouts of glee. Police gradually 
rounded them up. 


|, Franco 


Dictator Franco again demonstrated 
his mastery of how to make enemies and 
influence people. 

His enemies included a majority of 
the Spanish nation and most of the world’s 
governments. By trampling on liberty, he 
had earned hatred among all classes of 
Spaniards from sweaty peasants to the 
perfumed Duchess of Valencia. 

Peasants were powerless before Fran- 
co’s brutal police. The Duchess who had 
once dabbled in Communism was reported 
to have joined other aristocrats in work- 
ing to bring back the Bourbon kings. 

No Deal. Last week it looked as if 
the monarchists were as impotent as the 
peasants. Prince Juan, Bourbon pre- 
tender, had flown to Portugal for talks 
with Spanish leaders. Rumors were Juan’s 
next stop might be Madrid and the throne. 
Then he flew back to exile in Switzerland; 
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International 


BIRTHDAY BOY. King Farouk of Egypt was 26. 
(SEE: “Down With England!"’) 


any deal with Franco seemed off. Juan 
had boasted he would be a real king, not 
the figurehead Franco obviously wanted. 

No Effect. Forty-five nations had 
voiced contempt for Franco by signing a 
UNO resolution condemning him. Franco’s 
retort was that he could get along without 
the rest of the world. Whether he could 
was an open question. If any man with 
hardly a friend in the world could rule 
a nation, Francisco Franco was plainly 
determined to be that man. 


Atomic Espionage? 


Had Russia stolen the atom bomb 
secret? Rumors ran riot in Ottawa where 
Royal Mounted Police had raided govern- 
ment employes’ homes and made 22 ar- 
rests. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King said: 
“There have been disclosures of secret 
and confidential information to unauthor- 
ized persons including some members of 
the staff of a foreign mission in Ottawa. 
Prosecution will be instituted. .. .” 

He named two Supreme Court jus- 
tices as prosecutors. The trail led to Lon- 
don, where a Canadian official was ar- 
rested, and to Washington, where the FBI 
was hunting U.S. tie-ups. 


“Down With England!” 


Shouts and shots rang through Cairo’s 
narrow alleys. The shouts were: “Down 
with England! Evacuation or revolution!” 
The shouters were crowds of Egyptian 
university students, 

The shooters were soldiers of the 
British-controlled Egyptian government. 
As fast as they broke up the demonstra- 
tions new trouble arose. 

Reasons. Egypt’s young Nationalists 
demanded: (1) withdrawal of British 
troops; (2) turning over the Sudan (upper 
Nile valley) to Egypt. 

Britain’s agreement to “negotiate” 
didn’t satisfy the nationalists, They ac- 
cused Britain of stalling, demanded im- 
mediate action. 

Effect. Last week the Egyptian cab- 
inet resigned. The students stopped riot- 
ing for a day to celebrate popular King 





Farouk’s 26th birthday. But the new cab- 
inet prepared for more outbreaks as the 
disorders resumed. 

Outlook. Some compromise was ex- 
pected from Britain. She might withdraw 
her troops to the other side of the Suez 
canal. She would hardly leave the canal 
—jugular of her lifeline to India—un- 
guarded. As for the Sudan, British diplo- 
mats, using reliable old divide-and-rule 
techniques, called for a “referendum by 
the Sudanese when they become fit for 
self-government.” 


Black Soil for Reds 


The “Black Republic” of Haiti faced 
a future even darker than her three mil- 
lion people (95% pure Negro). 

One of the world’s poorest countries 
(average income of 90% of the people 
under $10 a year) Haiti saw little hope in 
her postwar business outlook. A U.S. 
Export-Income Bank loan of $5 million 
to develop a plant called cryptostegia as 
a source of rubber had gone down the 
rat-hole. 

The cryptostegia experiments had be- 
come such a by-word for failure the 
newly-formed Communist party was using 
them for anti-Yankee propaganda, 

Politics. While the masses lived much 
like their ancestors in the African jungles, 
a three-man military junta had governed 
Haiti since dictator Elie Lescot was 
thrown out (PATHFINDER, Jan. 30). An 
election was planned for April. 

Presidential» candidates numbered 
over 30. But none was the “strong man” 
Haitians seemed to want. Most belonged 
to the 5% of mulattos—Haiti’s ruling 
class. 

“Down with mulattos!” had become 
a Communist slogan. Yet the two leading 





candidates were mulattos. They were: 
(1) Col. Durce Armand, former envoy to 
Mexico—popular with the army; (2) Per- 
cival Thoby—one of the few who had 
bothered to go out and talk to the com- 
mon people in the back country. His 
political handicap was an almost white 
skin. 

Meaning. Bottom-dog conditions on 
.S. Caribbean doorstep were piling up 
unrest, fertilizing soil for Red propaganda. 


Trouble Center 


China’s foreign and domestic troubles 
hinged on Manchuria. There Stalin was 
welching on promises to pull out. And 
there Chinese Reds and Nationalists had 
broken their truce by fighting again. 

Any connection between Russia and 
the renewed Chinese civil war was shad- 
owy. Chinese Red leader Chou En-lai de- 
nied a tie-up existed. He admitted “skir- 
mishes” with Chiang Kai-shek’s Nation- 
alists, but claimed the Chinese Reds were 
united with the Nationalists against the 


Russians. 
= 


Reasons. By the Chinese-Russian 
treaty embodying secret Yalta agreements 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 20), Stalin had prom- 
ised Chiang Kai-shek cantrol of Manchu- 
ria in return for economic concessions. 
Now Russia was keeping control of Man- 
churia, encouraging a puppet Mongolian 
government in Eastern Mongolia, and re- 
portedly demanding further concessions: 
(1) control of inland waterways; (2) priv- 
ileges for Soviet citizens to live anywhere 
in Manchuria and own property; (3) a 
Russian-garrisoned “corridor” to the “free 
port” of Dairen. In bucking such demands 
Chiang Kai-shek was supported by a tide 
of resentment against Russia, which the 
Chinese Reds couldn’t openly ignore. 


International 


QUINTS CROWN QUEEN. Dionne quintuplets play part in North Bay, Ont., winter carnival 
coronation of Frances Friar as "Snow Queen of the North.” 
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TOKYO TODA In defeated Japan’s battered capital, the average Nip- 


@in-the-street is concerned less with Gen. MacArthur’s 
drastic economic and political reforms than with personal problems of daily life— 
eating, sleeping, keeping warm. Here’s how some typical Tokyo citizens get by: 


CLEAN-UP, First step in making Tokyo a decent place to live in is getting rid of the 
rubble—all that’s left of blocks of buildings that were destroyed by bombs from 
Yank war planes. Here a trio of young people pitch in to clear debris from a street. 


FOUNDATION. As rebuilding gets started, 
lack of appliances compels workmen to do 
most jobs by hand with home-made tools. 


al I 0. oo = titieed 


HOME-MADE HOME, This family dwells in a shack Dad built 
gathered from the city’s wreckage. Not like the Imperial Palace, but a lot 
better than spending cold nights in tunnels, as many Tokyo people must. 


of odds and ends KITCHEN. “Cooking with gas” is a meaningless 


phrase in Tokyo. Here’s the type of fire-pot 
Mom works with in preparing the daily rice. 


Three Lions 
RESTAURANT. Dining out offers little not found at RAPID TRANSIT. Ox carts like this have become Tokyo’s transportation 
home. These customers of an eatery in a movie 


mainstays. They’re slow but they deliver the goods. Rope harness and 
theater lobby don’t get much, but it’s the best there is. grass “shoes” on the oxen are results of leather and iron shortages. 
FEBRUARY 27, 1946 
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Crime-Army 

J. Edgar Hoover urges parents to join 
battle against growing crime 
wave; outlines 13-point program 


For months past, warnings of a post- 
war crime wave have been a regular na- 
tional diet. Last week, FBI-man, J. Edgar 
Hoover, jerked the country to its feet with 
the flat assertion: “It’s here.” 

Doubters had these figures to reckon 
with: In Oct. 1945 the number of crimes 
rose 19% above Oct. 1944. This left one 
out of every 23 U.S. inhabitants with a 
record of police arrest. Present potential: 
A crime army of six million. 

Swelling the ranks was a horde of 
minors, responsible for 21% of the na- 
tion’s crimes. Reasons: Broken homes, ir- 
responsible parents, war demoralization. 

Thirteen Ways. Calling the problem 
a local one, with no single remedy, Hoover 
named 13 ways in which parents can help 
stem the tide: 

(1) Sponsor proper youth recrea- 
tional centers. (2) Obtain able youth lead- 
ers to coordinate activities. (3) Demand 
better facilities, training for police agen- 
cies. 

(4) Insist on high standards of ethics 
in law enforcement. (5) Urge returning 
veterans to take up the fight. (6) Pre- 
vent dangerous souvenir weapons from 
reaching criminal hands. (7) Protest 
against unwarranted leniency to repeaters. 
(8) Support community youth-serving 
agencies, 

(9) Support programs for care of 
children whose mothers must work. (10) 
Teach other parents their primary respon- 
sibility lies in the home. (11) Support 
any program dedicated to teaching good 
citizenship. 





The Family 





(12) Encourage and participate in re- 
ligious training for youth. (13) Encour- 
age programs to analyze delinquency prob- 
lems in the community. 

Alternates. In Los Angeles Juvenile 
Judge A. A. Scott urged authorities to use 
a “terror campaign” against parents if 
necessary. This, he explained, meant “any 
steps necessary to make parents realize 
the seriousness of the problem.” 

Meanwhile, Atty. Gen. Clark’s new 
28-man juvenile delinquency board went 
into action, set up a program for Justice 
Dept. aid to local law enforcement agen- 
cies in dealing with juvenile problems. 

The country was aroused, the fight 
growing. 


She Wouldn’t Say Yes 


The Army billed and cooed but the 
girls said “No.” 

Eager “good-byes” of G.I.s were at 
the root of the trouble. Coming up, warned 
the War Dept. last week, is a manpower 
shortage of skilled personnel. To the 
Wacs it said, “Won’t you stay a little 
longer?” 

Needed for desk work, specialized 
jobs in hospitals, personnel centers, head- 
quarters installations both at home and 
overseas, Wacs with special skills were 
asked to volunteer service beyond date of 
discharge (for duration of the war plus six 
months or until Sept. 30, 1946) or to re- 
enlist if already turned civilian. 

But in Washington at least, the girls 
in khaki had other plans. “The war’s 
over,” they chorused, “I’m going home.” 


Hanky-panky 


Surprise package carried by a small 
cargo boat that docked in the U.S. in De- 


Trish Linen Guild 


FRILLS FROM HANKIES. Tonics for spring dresses are these linen neckwear sets, either of 
which @ clever woman can make from two handkerchiefs. (SEE: Hanky-panky) 
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“I can't understand why Boswell thinks I'm the 
flighty type.” 


cember was a carton of Irish linen hand- 
kerchiefs, first shipment to arrive since 
the war. 

Then the word was out that this was 
only the beginning, other shipments were 
on the way, would come regularly from 
now on, be distributed in stores through- 
out the country in no time at all. 

Fashion designers were atwitter, last 
week explained why. They’d found a way 
women this spring could have that band- 
box look crisp linen fluffery: gives to basic 
black and navy though linen-by-the-yard 
for making fine neckwear is still lacking. 
With a few snips and stitches they’d 
transformed hankies into half a dozen or 
more collar-cuff variations. 

Home Designing.. Clever hands can 
work out their own designs, or copy those 
of the experts (see cuts). Frilling two 
sides of handkerchief makes edging for 
side closing or pockets. 

The jabot collar, perennial favorite, 
is made from two embroidered handker- 
chiefs. For jabot, cut off 4 in. from cor- 
ner of one handkerchief, lay cut edge in 
overlapping pleats, crease fan-wise and 
tack. Divide second handkerchief in quar- 
ters for reverse pointed cuffs. 

Hanky trickery in neckwear has been 
used before; today it’s high fashion. 


Only Skin Deep 


Newest “ought to be a law against” 
plea came last week from beauty-promoter 
Lloyd Butler, Miami, who thinks bathing 
beauty and “queen for a day” contests 
should be outlawed nationally. 

“All contests are fakes,” he snapped. 
“Girls are built up and exploited just to 
sell something, then dropped like a wet 
blanket when the deal is over.” 

About that it seemed Butler ought to 
know. He’s the man who’s sent more 
“Miss Americas” to Atlantic City than 
any other promoter, a feat that hasn’t in- 
cluded orchids for beauty winners. After 
all, he reasoned, there’s only one really 
beautiful girl in every 20,000—one with 
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face, legs, bust, “the works,” plus brains. 

Talent and brains should, and will, 
mean more in future beauty rating, the 
ruddy-faced picker challenged, as he 
grabbed his hat, hurried out to find new 
beauties to promote. 


Portrait Dolls 


World’s only creator of children’s 
portrait dolls for toys is Dewees Cochran, 
New York City sculptor and artist. Each 
doll is modelled in the exact image of the 
child for whom it is made, down to the 
last tiny freckle, a cantankerous cowlick, 
even a missing tooth. 

The artist works from three photo- 
graphs of the youngster—profile, three- 
quarter and full face. Measurements are 
duplicated on a basic plastic head, fea- 
tures worked in. Then a mold is made 
from which the finished head is cast. 

The body, unlike that of the average 
doll, is proportioned according to size and 
age of the boy or girl it represents. A doll 
costumer duplicates the child’s wardrobe, 
and by some magic the finished toy seems 
to capture the personality as well as the 
physical likeness of the child. Practically 
unbreakable, it serves as a portrait long 
after it has ceased to function as a play- 
thing. 

From Small Beginning. Miss Cochran 
started making portrait dolls shortly be- 
fore the war, just had a feeling they’d 
appeal to the parent instinct in children. 
The idea caught on, orders flowed in, col- 
lectors began to talk of the dolls as heir- 
looms of the future. 

But Miss Cochran wanted her toys to 
bring pleasure to children. Now she has 
a plan for reducing cost by mass produc- 
tion of dolls made up in four basic child 
types. System will be to match the child 
to its type, then further individualize the 
doll by matching color of eyes, lips, com- 
plexion, hair. 

Grownups as well as children fall 
under the spell of the portrait dolls, some- 
times sheepishly sit for the artist to cast 
them in miniature, or bring out childhood 
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MODERNMATES. Macy living-dining room has solid birch table, sectional chairs upholstered 
in chartreuse tweed, black lamp shades for contrast. (SEE: Furniture Preview) 


photographs from which she can repro- 
duce a former likeness. 


Furniture Preview 


Back to normal was the way it looked 
to shoppers visiting the furniture show 
last week at Macy’s, huge New York de- 
partment store. 

For the first time in many a season 
wartime gaps were filled and display rooms 
had the look of plenty of furniture. There 
were genuine leather chairs and sofas 
in bright, clear colors as well as stand- 
ard shades of brown; upholstered pieces 
of all types in rich tweeds or new syn- 
thetics that simulated leather; a wide 
array of both antique and modern cabi- 
nets, desks, tables. 

Part of the effect was due to window- 
dressing. Behind scenes manufacturers 
were still struggling against labor troubles, 
lumber and material shortages, were 
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MADE TO MATCH. Dewees Cochran models dolls to look like mothers. (SEE: Portrait Dolls): 
FEBRUARY 27, 1946 


forced to do business “by order only” on 
many items. Hopes of reaching pre-war 
production levels this year remained slim 
for the industry as a whole, the National 
Retail Furniture Association admitted. 

Accent on Color. But month by 
month improvement was on the way and 
manufacturers already were preparing for 
the brightest designs ever. Keynote at the 
Macy show was expansiveness and color— 
lots of it—deep purple, flamingo red, lotus 
green, mellow gold, clear chartreuse. Sec- 
tional sofas that could be grouped into a 
huge circular davenport, or into two 
smaller groups, high-lighted furnishings for 
living rooms or combination library-living- 
dining rooms, carrying out the theme of 
less formality, more genial living. 

Budget-Priced. Then there was what 
the trade calls “Modernmates,” a new line 
of sturdy, modern furniture priced to meet 
young budgets. It comes in 25 pieces— 
tables, storage units, upholstered pieces 
for every room in the house—eyewitness 
proof that more moderate-priced furniture 
at last is on the way to market. 


Itemized 


Pest Proof. Ready-pasted cedar wall- 
paper, coated with DDT, comes in narrow 
width that fits into drawers, chests, clos- 
ets; promises year’s protection against 
moths, silverfish, 

No Mistake. Clear, waterproof solu- 
tion brushed over canning jar, medicine 
bottle labels, keeps ink clear, labels intact, 
simplifies identification. 

Home-made Duster. Shake a tbsp. 
furniture polish inside a jar to line sides, 
pour out excess, then place a soft cloth in 
jar for one or two days. Result is an 
evenly oiled duster that can be washed out 
when soiled. 

Keen-Edge. A new low-price sharp- 
ener has diagonal slots to hold knife at 
correct angle for a quick sharpening job. 

For Table. A 54” square, spot-resis- 
tant table cloth is made from handsome, 
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Even the Youngest Cook in the 
family knows how easy it is to 
turn out tempting muffins with 
Duff's Hot Muffin Mix. A bowl, 
a spoon, ao cup of water and 
Duff's are all you need. And 
you can count on perfect results 


every time! 





. vii Mullins 
Tasty Tea yrs 


chopped dates, or chocolate bits to 


to | cup of shredded coconut 











batrer before baking 


with Duff's 
ADD WATER 
—that's all! 





A PRODUCT OF 
American Home Foops. inc 






TOMATOES 
tum ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes forthe average family. 


New BURGESS CLIMBING 


Thop-t- GRP 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or asa bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 Ibs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 


CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
givingfulldetailsabout CASH 
PRIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 C.T., GALESBURG. MICH. 


CLEAN UPHOLSTERY... 
With Rich, Creamy FOAM!! 


Amazing new Hi-Lite foam cleaner Send 
instantly lifts dirt from home or auto 
upholstery, rugs, draperies, etc. 
Leaves lustrous finish. Creamy foam $ 
does the cleaning without tiresome 
rubbing. Tested and approved. 

MONEY BACK G Ee 
ELDEN PRODUCTS co. ‘OF quart can 
7310 Woodward Ave., Dept. P.F.,Detroit2, Mich. 
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simulated leather, comes in pastel shades 
with floral centers. 

Spot Heat. A portable electric radi- 
ator that plugs in wherever needed can be 
adjusted by a thermostat, needs only oc- 
casional water-refill. 


Food 





International 


8¢-WINNER. Ethel Farrell, 12, New York City, 
spoons up porridge sample for Peter Dente, 10. 
(SEE: Medal for Breakfast) 


Medal for Breakfast 


When Ethel Farrell, 12, prepared her 
winning 8¢-breakfast at the Children’s Aid 
Society kitchen last week in New York 
City, she didn’t count calories or vitamins. 
It was tough enough thinking about costs, 
following directions on the cereal and 
cocoa boxes, she said. 

But Children’s Aid cooking teachers 
had picked Ethel’s menu from 25 chil- 
dren’s entries as the most nutritious for 
the price. They pinned a big medal on 
Ethel, gave her a high cook’s hat, then 
filled in on the calories. 

Her Menu. Medium-size glass orange 
juice, 60; % c. cream of wheat, 100; 4 c. 
whole milk, 85; 2 tsp. sugar (one each for 
cocoa, cereal), 40; cocoa, 36; 3 tsp. dry 
skimmed milk, 80; two slices bread, 160; 
pat of margarine, 75. That meant a total 
of 636 calories, plus necessary vitamins— 
and all for 8¢, as Ethel had figured. 

Though her specialties are chocolate 
and lemon meringue pies (the ready-mix 
kind), Ethel often cooks this breakfast at 
home for her parents, a brother, 11, and 
sister, 9. The family prefers bacon and 
eggs, but “it’s pretty expensive.” Anyway, 
“American children can go without extras 
now that children over in Europe are hun- 
gry,” said the smiling prizewinner. 


Stand-bys Still Good 


Arrival of the darker 80% extraction 
flour won’t call for new recipes, only a 
little shuffling in old reliables, Mrs. Clara 
Gebhard Snyder, Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, assured home bakers last week. 








White party-cake recipes will have to 
take a rest in the back of files, be sup- 
planted by chocolate, spice, brown sugar, 
gingerbread cakes that mask the flour’s 
wheaty flavor and color, the expert said. 
Cakes, of course, will taste good, but won’t 
be quite as light and delicate. Same is true 
for cookies, baking powder biscuits, pan- 
cakes, waffles, pies. 

Though bread recipes won’t change, 
rising time may be shortened because of 
more gluten in the new flour. Also, dough 
may be sticky to handle, the baked bread 
less spongy in texture. 

Color. Only serious effect, said Mrs. 
Snyder, is the “tattle-tale gray” color. (In 
Washington, reporters called the new 
bread “ivory-colored,” couldn’t tell the 
difference between it and the old kind, dis- 
played in Agriculture Secretary Ander- 
son’s office.) 

British women used 85% extraction 
flour through the war, made mighty good 
things. If they can, so can American 
women, challenged Mrs. Snyder. 


Bran Treats 


Most housewives have fed families 
dark breads for years—and with success. 
Bran muffins, for example, are old favor- 
ites that pass the taste test with calls for 
more. 

There can be more, too, since bran 
(the broken coat of the seed of grain) is 
a by-product of flour, probably won’t be 
affected by the wheat conservation plan. 

But like everything else, bran muffins 
can be perked up with additional flavor. 
It’s done with bananas in: 

Branana Muffins. 4 c. shortening: 
$c. sugar; 1 egg, beaten; 14 c. mashed 
bananas; 1 c. bran cereal; 2 tsp. baking 
powder; 4 tsp. baking soda; 4 tsp. salt. 

Cream shortening and sugar; stir in 
beaten egg. Add mashed bananas and 
bran; mix thoroughly. Sift flour, baking 
powder, soda, salt; combine with banana 
mixture, stirring just enough to blend. Fill 
greased muffin pans # full. Bake in mod- 
erately hot oven 20-25 minutes. Makes 
12-14 medium-size muffins, 

Short Sugar? For a nut-sweet flavor, 
try this bran recipe that takes no sugar or 
shortening. 2 c. all-bran; 4 c. molasses; 
14 c. milk; 1 egg; 1 c. sifted flour; 1 tsp. 
soda; 4 tsp. salt. 

Soak all-bran in molasses and milk 15 





National Biscuit Co. 
TRY ‘EM. Made from bran, these muffins are a 
sure hit. (SEE: Bran Treats) 
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minutes. Add beaten egg. Sift flour, soda, 
salt; combine with bran mixture. Bake in 
moderately hot oven 20 minutes. Makes 
15 muffins. 


Health 


Ammonia vs. Tooth Decay 


Tooth decay, America’s No. 1 ail- 
ment, has been blamed on bacteria, lack 
of fluorine in diet, too many carbohy- 
drates. 

Whatever causes it, four Illinois uni- 
versity scientists think they have found 
how to prevent it. The magic preservative 
is—ammonia. 

An ammonium-nitrogen compound 
(not the same as household ammonia) was 
found to exist naturally in the saliva of 
people immune to tooth decay, the doctors 
found. With this clue, they began testing. 

Test. Patients who used ammonia- 
phosphate mouthwashes and tooth-cleans- 
ers soon showed “significant” decreases in 
Lactobacillus acidophilus (micro-organism 
whose presence in the mouth is “yard- 
stick” of tooth decay). Other teSt-cases, 
eating the same foods but using no am- 
monia, continued to breed L, acidophilus. 


Boy’s Best Friend? 


To Dr. Frank Beach, every day was 
Mothers’ Day last week. Head of the 
Animal Behavior department of New 
York’s American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, he had told a newspaperman he 
didn’t put much stock in inborn “mother- 
instinct.” 

Then came letters from “born moth- 
ers”: Why do little girls like dolls? 

Dr. Beach, a student of Man’s fuzzy 
jungle cousins, explained: Even an ape- 
mother has to learn child-care by experi- 
ence—sometimes harsh. 

Practice. So do humans, he added. 
The little* girl wouldn’t think of dolls by 
herself. Her mother starts her on them in 
a motherhood-education program. 

Scientists think mother-behavior truly 
instinctive only in lower animals. A cat 
knows 100% what to do with her first- 
born. Dr. Beach comforts human moth- 
ers: “You can take credit for your job. 
Cats can’t.” 


Navel Transfusions 


Immediate transfusion of mothers’ 
blood into the umbilical cord of newborn 
babies has saved many young lives at 
Methodist Hospital, Brooklyn. 

The blood is withdrawn from. the 
mother and placed on the delivery table. 
Before the birth cord is cut, the blood 
is injected into it about 12 inches from 
the baby’s body. 

How and why Methodist Hospital 
performed 398 such cord transfusions was 
told in The Journal of Pediatrics by the 
method’s originator, Dr. Harry W. 
Maynes. 

Shock. More than half the babies 
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You'll take a new lease on 
life... after Saraka* puts 
your lazy intestinal 

muscles to work! 


Be determined this time. Say to yourself, “I 
won't suffer any longer from constipation’s 
nagging worries.” 

Saraka has madé that statement come true 
for thousands of people. Why not for you? 


You see, Saraka is the modern laxative. It 
is a balanced combination of two pure vege- 
table: ingredients . . . Bassorin and Cortex 
Frangula. Each works in its own way to help 
you to greater regularity. 


Puts Lazy Muscles To Work 


Bassorin absorbs water and forms the kind of 
soft, smooth BULK your system needs and 
often lacks. 


Why BULK? It puts lazy intestinal muscles 
to work .. . gives them something to take hold 
of and helps the “kneading” action, so neces- 
sary to healthful elimination. 


Bulk Plus Motility Does It 


Then the specially prepared Cortex Frangula encour- 
ages intestinal muscles to keep waste products im 
motion. Thus, Saraka gives you BULK plus MOTILITY 
... the ideal laxative combination. 



























No Purging 

With Saraka, results are so nearly natural that most 
people have no sensation of ever having taken a 
laxative. 


There’s no purging action. No violent irritation 
that whips intestinal muscles into frantic activity. No 
after-effect that leaves you weakened, tired and listless. 


Instead, Saraka provides mild, thorough laxation 


that helps your intestinal muscles get into the healthy 
habit of doing their own woftk. 


Ask Your Doctor 


We're confident your doctor will say you may take 
Saraka daily, if necessary. And it’s pleasant to take 
... pleasant after taking. 


Buy Saraka today at any drug counter, and join the 
thousands who now have learned to live again. 


If you'd like a sample, mail coupon for generous free 
trial package. Caution: use only as directed. 


SARAKA 


6. US Pat Ore 


FOR CONSTIPATION SARAKA, Department 437, Bloomfield, 


New Jersey. 
Without obligation on my part pies send 
free, trial-size package of SARA A. 


SARAKA CONTAINS 
TWO PURE VEGETARLE 
INGREDIENTS, 


BASSORIN ono FRANGULA Nome 


Addres 


ET CONTENTS. 10 Ounces 


mat muta 


nn 


le lerneetiliens 


© 1946, Union Pharmaceutical Co., Inc. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A book that shows y 


HOW TO DECORATE 
YOUR OWN HOME 


Every woman her own decorator; every home a 
dream home! It’s easy if you follow the advice 
and ideas given in HOW TO BE YOUR OWN 
DECORATOR by Helen Koues, This brand- 
new book gives you hundreds of plans and sug- 
gestions on how to choose and buy, combine and 
érrange furniture and accessories for every room 
and nook in the house. Tells you what is good 
furniture and good taste (and why), what goes 
with what and how to get a full dollar’s value for 
every dollar spent. 

Explains how to recognize the traditional fur- 
niture periods, such as: Gothic, Queen Anne, 
Georgian, Early American, Regency, ete.; and 
how to live with them. And for you innovators. 
there’s a section on Modern Furniture and 
Decoration with ideas on use of colors, light, 
space, unusual pieces, arrangements, combin- 
ing traditional with modern, etc. 

It is lavish in 
guidance on ‘every 
decorating problem 
Whether its Panel- 
ling, Mirrors, 
Lamps, Hardware, 
en Mantels, Tables, Ac- 
; cessories, Unusual 
Ceiling Treatments, 
decorating “‘prob- 
lem’’ rooms, adding 
built-in features, 
Draperies. Slip-Cov- 
ers or Bed-Spreads 
(even instructions 
for making them 
yourself) —- the au- 
thor hasn’t omitted 
@ trick ... 198 
pages of advice and 
ideas, with over 300 
Tilustrations of outstanding room arrangements, 
single pieces, fabrics, wall-papers, etc., and a 
color guide. Send only $1.25 (or C.0.D. plus 
postage). It’s really a remarkable value and sold 
on & money-back guarantee. 
KNICKERBOCKER PUB. CO. pept. T-9 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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A WISE MOTHER BUYS 


SAME CHEST RUB 
QUINTUPLETS USE 


To Relieve Coughs From Chest Colds! 
Wise mothers will certainly want 
Musterole for their children—the same 
great rub always used on the Quintus 
plets at the first sign of a cold. 

Just rub Musterole on throat, chest 
and back. It instantly begins to relieve 
coughing, sore throat, aching muscles 
of colds. It actually breaks up painful 
local congestion. Makes breathing 
easier. Great for grown-ups, too! 

In 8 strengths, 


PLAY GUITAR 


Ly LIKE "C0 
> ple, guey_method, Play, cowbor 


mpm way in a few minutes 
amaze your friends. Be 


pe Eng a a 
SEND NO MONEY. 5, rromes on #8 


$1.00 is NGS 


1. Ly Coe lothing else to buy. 


#22 Mctchinson, Kansas 


IVORY 
WHITE 
FRUITS 


Write TODAY for your packet. Be first in your 
community to grow these large, white, delicious 
acid-free tomatoes. Send 10c (stamps or coin) NOW 
for aonerene planting a ale unique vegetable. Do 
not delay. id fi limit 

B ANDREWS FREW (Sta. 174), PARADISE, PA. 











were premature. Others were delivered 
after long labor or by forceps. Besides 
being in severe shock, all faced brain 
hemorrhage, possibly spastic paralysis. 

The shot of adult blood (10 c.c. per 
lb. of baby’s weight ), Maynes found, over- 
comes shock, supplies blood-clotting ele- 
ments, prevents hemorrhage. 

In 1944, Methodist Hospital obstetri- 
cians performed cord transfusions upon 99 
premature babies with only 14 deaths. In 
21 transfusions after difficult deliveries 
none died. 

Rh Factor. A third group—72 babies 
born to mothers with Rh-negative blood- 
type—received cord transfusions in 1944. 
Three developed anemia or jaundice (often 
fatal for such infants) but all survived. 
Of 59 babies of Rh-negative mothers not 
given transfusions two died. 


Stone Coaxer 


It is best to get rid of kidney stones 
while they are still small, doctors agree— 
but they wish it could be done without 
surgery. 

It can, says Dr. L. R. Dourmashkin, 
New York, in The Journal of Urology. 
He uses balloons to coax stones out. 

He inserts a cystoscope (curved metal 
tube) through the urinary tract and blad- 
der, into the entrance of the ureter. (The 
ureter, 1/16 of an inch across, is the kid- 
ney-to-bladder duct.) 

Through the cystoscope, up the ure- 
ter, goes a catheter (flexible tube) tipped 
with a small balloon. When it reaches the 
upper exit of the narrow duct, the balloon 
is blown up. 

Exit. As the upper end of the duct is 
widened, the stone tumbles against the 





Pathfinder Diagram 


INFLATION. Balloon widens duct, kidney stone 
passes. (SEE: Stone Cooxer) 






balloon. When the latter is deflated, with- 
drawn a little, re-inflated, the stone fol- 
lows out. Dr. Dourmashkin has extracted 
stones up to 4 inch in diameter in over 500 
cases. The patient often walks away. 


Religion 


Prince of the Church 


Tones of a silver bell, rung by Pope 
Pius XII himself, resounded through the 
Vatican and echoed ‘round the world. 
They signalled appointment of 32 new 
princes of the church following an historic 
secret consistory. 

Arrayed in medieval splendor, each 
seated on his separate throne, the Cardi- 
nals-designate, four of them Americans, 
were then notified of their elevation by a 
Papal committee. Later they would re- 
ceive their red birettas (four-cornered 
hats) and sapphire rings. 

Road to Rome. The Americans set 
the modern tone for Cardinal prowess 
with their chartered planes costing $100,- 
coo which they used for “transport to 
Rome. Some of the Europeans were forced 
to ride in unheated trains, sit up all night. 
But some of the westerners were lacking 
in the customary vestments. 

Archbishop John J. Glennon, St. 
Louis, had left his great violet cape at 
home. Prelates frantically searched Rome 
to find another Archbishop of his tremen- 
dous height who possessed a great cape. 

Amid the splendor of the week’s cere- 
monies spread the news that two of the 
Americans—Archbishops Francis J. Spell- 
man, New York, and Samuel A. Stritch, 
Chicago—are looked upon as possible suc- 
cessors to the throne of St. Peter. 

The fourth American-made Cardinal 
is Archbishop Edward Mooney, Detroit. 

Peter's Pence. The ceremonies in 
Rome swelled Vatican coffers. The church- 
men brought with them the Peter’s pence 
(annual laymen’s contribution to support 
of the Pope). Archbishop Stritch was re- 
ported to have brought the largest single 
donation—$14 million. 


Church Blitz Toll 


If United Kingdom churches were 
overcrowded, there was reason—air raids 
had blasted at least 396 houses of worship 
into rubble. 

The Christian Year Book gave a pre- 
liminary tabulation; Church of England 
lost 197 churches; Congregational Union, 
120; Church of Scotland, 10; Baptist 
Union, 50; Presbyterian, 19. 

Still to be added were losses among 
2,490 Methodist properties hit by bombs, 
300 Catholic churches also hit. 


Protestant Synagogue Aid 


Shortly after World War I a number 
of Jewish families began moving into the 
15 small (pop. 5-8,000) towns in the 
Athol-Orange area of Massachusetts. 

Unlike their predominantly Protes- 
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© Don’t Risk Letting 


_ GRAY HAIR 


” Rob You of NX 

> Income, Friends 

i or more 
Youthful 
Appearance 







These days, gray hair can really be a serious and 
unnecessary handicap in your business and social 
success. But why let gray hair cheat you? With 
KOLOR-BAK, that remarkable solution for arti- 
ficially coloring gray hair, it takes on new color, 
makes you look years younger. You simply . . . 


Comb Away Gray This Easy Way 


For a few days, comb your hair with a few drops 
sprinkled on your comb; then only once or twice 
a week, just to keep your hair looking nice. 


WOMEN PRAISE KOLOR-BAK 


for Color and Charm it 
Gives Gray Hair 


The change is so gradual and perfect, 
their friends forget 
they ever had a gray 
hair or did a thing to 
it. Get guaranteed 
new KOLOR-BAK at 
your drug or depart- 
ment store without foes 
delay! Coloring Grey Heir 


FALSE TEETH 
FIT TIGHT 


with entire : 


Soften DENTYTE by warm- 
ing—spread it on your plate 
—put in mouth and bite to 
make a perfect impression. 
Remove plate — and allow 
few minutes to “set.” You 
™ an absolutely perfect 
- Sere gums vanish — no 
more slipping or loose teeth. 
DENTYTE is firm but resilient. For 
both Uppers and Lowers. Each lining lasts for 
months. Immediately removable with fingers. 
Full size jar—(a year’s undreamed of comfort 
per plate), postpaid only $1. Send dollar bill 
ot our risk. Easy to order. Easy to use. 
Unconditionally Guaranteed. 
Dental Products Corp. Dept. P-50 Manheim, Pa. 





Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender 
inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 








FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


“EN-AR-CO 

* = 
INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 


CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 
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tant neighbors, they had no church of their 


own, worshiped in a loft above a store. 


Inter-Faith. Last week, 27 Protestant 


churches passed the hat to help build a 
synagogue at Athol, expecting to raise at 
least $2,000. 

“It will amount to many times more 
as an investment in goodwill,” said Uni- 
versalist Rev. Charles H. Emmons. 


Bible Firster 


Chalk up a first for the Rev. Neil 
Crawford, pastor of University Church of 
Christ, Buffalo. 

Day the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament came out, he settled 
himself in an easy chair, drank a glass of 
orange juice, read the nearly 200,000 
words. Time: 7 hours, 39 minutes. 

Anybody can read the new version 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 13) in two weeks—an 
hour a day—and find it interesting, Rev. 
Crawford said. 


The Road Back 


Should the dead come home? (Buried 
abroad: More than 250,000 U. S. soldiers, 
sailors, civilians killed during World War 
II. Kinfolk are expected to ask return of 
about 80%.) 

Answers. From the Rev. Elmore Mc- 
Kee, 49, scholarly, respected rector of St. 
George’s Episcopal church, New York, 
last week came a sermon of objections: 

“It is pure paganism. We cannot 
afford to get bogged down by a misguided, 
obsolete and patriarchal patriotism which 
demands American soil for American 
bodies. 

“Would the dead not desire their 
bodies to serve as permanent promise that 
Europe and America can be one?” 

Most fighting men, during the war, 
had said “leave us where we fall” or “we 
don’t care.” 





Religious News Service 
RIP. The dead should rest, thought Rev. 
McKee. (SEE: The Road Back) 
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Tey this Building tood 


hasten recovery after illness, many 
1h anne advise drinking Ovaltine for 
two reasons: 3 
First, Ovaltine is one of the gichest 
food sources of vitamins and moe $s 
in the world. Each cup, made with mi k, 
provides valuable amounts of vie 
mins A, B,, C, D, G and Niacin, ont 
minerals Calcium, Phosphores a8 
Iron. These vitamins and minerals, so 
important to speedy recovery, are often 
defcient in convalescent diets. ; 
Second, Ovaltine supplies basic food 
substances—complete proseine 8° re- 
pair body and nerve cells—hig me 
ergy foods for vigorous health. Oval- 
tine is specially processed “e easy 
digestion, so it usually “stays down 
when nothing else seems to agree. 
Ovaltine is served in 1700 Amer- 
ican hospitals. So if someone in your 
family needs building up, ty giving 
Ovaltine 2 or 3 times a Gay. 


OVALTINE 













Extra earn it easily — even in time— showing friends and 


cash — spare 
neighbors thrilling new day Greeting Card Assortments. Gor- 
16-Card All Decasion Assortment Oy ate eng it for you, 
iudes Birthday, Get-Well, Baby Birth, endship, Sympathy and 
Anniversary Cards. Spet-cctiing Accortmente including Easter, , 
Humorous, Gift- Wrapping. P. . Samples on approval. 
Also excellent fund-raising ity for organizations. Write now. 


WALLACE BROWN, INC. Kew’ Yond Tu: Mee voan 





‘TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
fm Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
Or. Barron's New 

iL. 


ff LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits all 
7 shoes. Cuxhions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ““‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or (.0:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back if no blessed relier. 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. ST., Dept. 4-BA, N.Y.C.24 


MODERN MEMORIALS $690 


» (DELIVERED) 



























_ EASILY INSTALLED 
sghotder_ and wreath. “CABT BRONGE 
rite P qoctien of actual 


Raised lettering, 

yy of cer Guten, Gs prices, de- 
livered to your city. Representatives wanted. 
FIRESTONE FOUNDRY, Dept. 33 Ashland, O. 


SCHOOL SENIORS! 


A postal will bring you our Kwik-Sell Carda- 
log of graduation name cards. Hot selling 
everywhere! Big profits! Hurry! 


CRAFTCARDS, Box 235(K), PITTSBURGH 30,PA, 
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The Town 


Yardstick 


13 years of facts compiled by Cleve- 
land will be basis for inventories 
on housing in cities across nation 


A Cleveland, Ohio, depression baby 
that grew up to become a leader in its 
field will serve as a model for local hous- 
ing inventories across the nation in cities 
of 50,000 up, 

Born in 1932, it’s christened the Real 
Property Inventory of Metropolitan Cleve- 
land. Its foster parents are businesses, 
banks, newspapers, the governments of 
Cleveland and Cuyahoga county. They 
pay for its upkeep to the tune of $27,000 
a year. In return, they have access to the 
only collection of its kind in the U.S.—27 
volumes (7,500 pages of text, tables, 
charts, maps) of the kind of information 
businessmen and public officials need in 
planning for the future. 

Real Property Inventory divides 
greater Cleveland into 347 census tracts, 
classifies residents in 10 economic levels 
according to incomes, It can supply facts 
galore on any or all districts and their 
residents. It will give a builder, for in- 
stance, enough facts to help him deter- 
mine what type of house is marketable in 
a given area. It helps in answering ques- 
tions like these: How many radios do the 
people of Lakewood own? Is a haber- 
dashery on the south side of Euclid ave, 
a good risk? Can a certain shopping cen- 
ter support another drug store? 

Model for Other Cities. Producers 
Council, a national association of manu- 
facturers of building materials, figures 
that the Cleveland yardstick can be tai- 
lored to fit any community from 50,000 
up, thus saving the cost of private surveys. 
With Cleveland methods and statistics as 
a guide, it hopes to assist cities in draft- 


ing long-range housing programs and de- 
termining what type of housing is suited 
for a particular community, 


Buy Me That Town 


Before the war, Marine Lt. Jack 
Knight, Elberton, Ga., worked for the 
other fellow. When he gets home he'll 
boss a town. 

Knight’s father-in-law, H. L. Bass, 
Georgia bus line owner, bought the town 
of Hannon, Ala., for $6,500. It includes 
41 acres of farmland, several buildings, a 
general store and a $60-a-month postoffice 
job. Never incorporated, Hannon was for- 
merly owned by Marion Taylor, Colum- 


bus, Ga., who put it up for sale “because 
prices got right.” 
Said Bass: “When Jack gets home, 


I plan to turn the whole works over to 
him, He'll run the store, the postoffice and 
farm the land.”’ Bass said Hannon’s pop- 
ulation (200) lived on their own land, 
would not be affected by the sale. 

“We don’t plan to change the name, 
either,” he said. “It’s been Hannon for 
50 years and that’s good enough for us.” 


First Lady 


Mrs. Vernon Truax, mayor of Hast- 
ings, Minn. (pop. 5,662), since 1944, 
hasn’t decided whether to run again in the 
May election—but she may exercise a 
woman’s right to make up her mind at 
the last minute. 

About Easter time, 1944, Mrs. Truax 
tossed her bonnet into the political ring, 
announced she was running for mayor on 
the Republican ticket because she wanted 
to know more about what was going on in 
the town. Voters looked over her record 
in four years on the school board, elected 
her as Hastings’ first woman mayor, 


Plenty to Do. Her honor holds coun- 
cil meetings twice a month, heads the 


police force, spends one-fourth of her 
time speaking in public, goes wherever 
business calls, keeps her eyes open for 
anything that will make Hastings a better 
town. Accomplishments in which she takes 
pride are: A $75,000 badly-needed sewer 
and water project and plans for a new 
bridge across the Mississippi river. 
Mother of two daughters (one mar- 
ried) and a son in the Navy, Mrs. Truax 
does her own housework and cooking, 
clerks in her husband’s grocery store, helps 
take care of her 2-year-old grandson, 


“Safety Matches” 


Washington, D.C., traffic officials now 
hand out book matches to help keep down 
accidents. 

One book cautions: “Pedestrians, Re- 
member! That ‘Last One’ may be your 
last one!” The other side reads: “Mo- 
torists, please! If you’re drinking, don’t 
drive! If you’re driving, don’t drink!” 
These are distributed around to local tav- 
erns, bars, liquor stores, hotels. 

A second book, distributed generally, 
is addressed to pedestrians. It reads: “You 
win with heads up for safety in traffic.” 


Busy Days Ahead 


Small cities will spend millions of dol- 
lars for public improvements this year if 
labor and materials are available, 

The International City Manager’s As- 
sociation surveyed 962 cities in the 5,000- 
10,000 population range, found that 369 
from Presque Isle, Me., to Coronado, Cal., 
plan to begin new municipal construction 
in 1946. 

Sewerage projects top the list with 
139 cities planning improvements. Water 
utility construction took second place with 
127 cities reporting. Other projects: Li- 
braries or recreation facilities, 77 cities; 
street improvements, 41; electric power 
and light improvements, 37; airport and 
airport facilities, 35; municipal buildings, 





Chicago Daily News 


THE MAYOR'S DAY. Mrs. Vernon Truax, mayor of Hastings, Minn., presides over an all-male council, also finds time to clerk in her husband's 
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grocery store. (SEE: First Lady) 
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Dale Murphy 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. At South Bend, Gov. Gates talks to citizens committee (left) as Welfare Director Otto F. Walls greets high school 


30; garages and equipment buildings, 22; 
fire stations, 21. To finance the projects, 
113 cities will dip into cash reserves. 
Others will float bond issues. 


Out of the Hat 


A year ago, town fathers crowded 
around a hat holding two slips of paper, 
in the Walsenburg, Col., town hall. A 
justice of the peace drew one slip and the 
town had a new mayor. In the next ten 
minutes a flurry of opposition elevated 
two other men to the same post. 

Candidate James B. Dick Jr.’s name 
was on the slip the justice drew. Like his 
opponent Joe Mosco Jr., he had polled 
exactly 626 of the ballots cast by voters 
of the town’s 5,855 population. 

Enter Mosco. Six of the eight city 
council members: (pro-Mosco Democrats) 
took immediate steps. They passed a reso- 
lution calling the decision illegal, named 
one of their number to be mayor “pro 
tem.” Minutes later they passed another, 
gave the mayor’s job to Mosco, closed the 
tie-vote issue as far as the council was 
concerned. District court upheld them. 
Dick went back to selling insurance.*Mosco 
took time off from running his garage to 
direct town business. 

Last week the state supreme court 
turned all the tables back again, ruled 
Dick the legal mayor. For proof they cited 
a state law providing that tie votes for 
city positions “may be decided by lot.” 
What they could not correct: The year 
lost from Mayor Dick’s two-year term. 


Road Tour 


Indiana’s Gov. Ralph E. Gates is go- 
ing the story of Mahomet and the moun- 
tain one better. He’s taking the State 
House “on tour” to show Hoosiers just 
how their state government operates. 

Under Gates’ plan one city in each of 
the 11 Congressional districts becomes 
state capital for a day. The Governer, 
Lt. Gov. Richard T. James, the 16 heads 
of various state departments and their 
staffs move to the designated city. 
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pupils. (SEE: Road Tour) 


State officials make themselves avail- 
able to individuals, business and civic 
groups who have complaints, suggestions 
or questions. Since Gates is a firm be- 
liever in the theory that children should 
begin early to learn how their state gov- 
ernment functions, touring officials spend 
part of the day talking to school groups. 

At night, the Governor presides over 
a public meeting at which there is a free 
exchange of questions and information. 
Taxes, road improvements, jobs, educa- 
tion bring the most inquiries. Only one 
subject is taboo: Politics. 

3 Down, 8 to Go. State House “on 
tour” has played East Chicago, South 
Bend (where more than 1,000 school chil- 
dren turned out) and Evansville. Fort 
Wayne’s turn comes Mar, 7. 

Results have exceeded the Governor’s 
expectations. Many citizens, he says, “are 
learning not only how the state functions, 
but also about the services the various de- 
partments can render local communities.” 
And the tour gives state officials an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted at firsthand 
with local problems. 


Poker Town 


The muted click of poker chips tossed 
into the pot, a familiar sound 18 hours a 
day in Gardena, Cal. (pop. 9,319), will be 
stilled next month if reform forces can 
muster enough support at a town election 
to end legalized gambling. 

Guided by a state law which defines 
draw poker as a “game of skill and sci- 
ence,” town officials have permitted six 
clubs to operate for six years. Voters will 
decide April 9 if they want to end this lu- 
crative industry which nets the town about 
$110,000 a year in player fees and taxes. 

Reform forces, headed by local min- 
isters, charged that poker clubs wield an 
evil influence on youngsters, encourage 
juvenile delinquency. 

“Not so,” retorted Police Chief Elmo 
Field. “Gardena is the quietest community 
in Southern California, with less juvenile 
delinquency than any city of its size in 
the state. Roadside inns cause police more 


trouble than poker clubs.” 

Lower Taxes. Although Gardena res- 
idents enjoy lower taxes through poker 
club proceeds, few of them join the play 
which starts at 10 a.m, daily and continues 
until 4 a.m, Players, 60% of them women, 
come from Los Angeles (14 miles away) 
and other nearby places. 

Under a city ordinance each club op- 
erates 30 tables, eight players to a table. 
Limits range from s50¢ to $30. The town 
collects so¢ an hour from each player, 
plus real estate and personal property 
taxes from the operators. 


Quiet, Fido 


Quiet in large doses is what the 
sleepy little town of Cedarville, Ohio, (pop. 
1,034) likes, and the town council knows 
it. Last Week council adopted an ordi- 
nance designed to prevent dogs from 
“disturbing any persons or citizens within 
said village.”” Under terms of the law, dogs 
cannot “bark, yelp, howl or trespass.” 





TEENABELLE.......... by LALI 








“I guess age must be creeping up on me—I 
prefer Boyer to Roddy McDowell.” 
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WHAT STOCKS 
Still Look Cheap 


to leading 
investment authorities? 


VAR stocks at the highest 
levels in 15 years, it is difh- 
cult to find issues that rank as 
investment bargains. Yet, in the 
eyes of some authorities, there are 
still stocks which appear under- 
valued and which should sell sub- 
stantially higher before this Bull 
Market ends. 


12 Issues Selected 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin reviews 


selections recently made by 15 leading 
financial authorities and features the 12 
most favored for current purchase. 

Let us send you an introductory 
copy of this exclusive report, with- 
out obligation. 


Send for Bulletin PF-13 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ Pr Boston 16, Mass. 


We Have 


FILM? 


4 ie Ne. a $1.16 on 

roll limit These prices 
3 rolls No. 120 size., 1.00 include all 
3 rolls No. 620 size.. 1.00 mailing and 
3 rolls No. 116 size.. 1.00 _— 
3 rolls No. 616 size., 1.00 ae a 

(3 roll limit) 

Our film, guaranteed genuine U. 8. Govern- 
ment War Surplus, has just been refeased! 
‘You can have it, as long as our supply lasts. 
We guarantee to fill all orders promptly 
—if you order NOW! FREE! fith your 
order we include FREE of charge mailing 
bags, price lists, and other big bargains. 
Send money today! No C.O.D.'s accepted. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 134 DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 


TURN SPARE MOMENTS INTO 


SPARE CASH 


p 4 Just see this wonderful line of greeting cards for An- » 
@ niversaries, Birthdays, Sick Friends, ete. They’re sen- @ | 


sationally new and big values. Show them to » 
friends and you get big profit orders. Pleasant » 
way to make extra cash. Also Personal Sta- » 
tionery. No experience needed. Send 50c for » 
Sample $1 Assortment, or write for details. » 


ARTISTIC CARD COMPANY: | 


309 WAY STREET @ ELMIRA, N.Y. « 


bm 3 Red Fruit ripening as early as 
July 4. Regular price 15c cket, 
but to introduce Jung's uality 
Seeds we will . 
send you a trial 
acket. of this 
tomato, Giant Carrot, 
Cream Lettuce and 
Earliest Radish, also a 
packet each of our 
Giant Zinnias and 
Double Larkspur 
to beautify your garden. 
All 6 packets for 10c; in 
Canada 20c. A Premium 
Coupon sent with each 
collection, also our beauti- 
ful free catalog of bargains 
Seeds, Plants, Hybrid 
Corn, Vicland Oats. 
4. W. JUNG SEED Co. 
Dept. 10, Randolph, Wisconsin 





Week at Home 


International 


He feared competition for pigeons. 


Boston: State Rep. Jacinto F. 
Diniz (above) fought helicopter plat- 
forms, moaned: “Now we'll have gas 
and oil dripping on our straw hats. 
Pigeons weren’t bad enough.” 

Lansing, Mich.: Patrolman James 
M. Carr proved he likes a snappy an- 
swer, announced he would marry nurse 
Ruth J. Cooper who lectured him when 
he stopped her for jaywalking. 

Hartford, Conn.: Fred T. Wells, 
63, tried twice to shoot himself, missed 
both times, died a few minutes later of 
a heart attack. 

Richmond, Va.: House members 
L. Lake Triplett and Richard C. Stokes 
plugged a bill to abolish work, claimed: 
“Nobody wants to—any more.” 

Chicago: As slick skater Sonja 
Henie (below) divorced sportsman Dan 
Topping, screen star Van Johnson 
ended rumors by denying he was going 
to marry her—or anybody else. 


International Acme 


Not for Van. His memories. 


Washington: Former Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull (above) is hard 
at work on his memoirs, hopes to pub- 
lish them by spring 1947+ 

Portland, Ore.: Bewildered 
farmers market officials had a hectic 
day, spent hours denying a word-of- 
mouth tip. They didn’t have nylons for 
sale—but Niland (Cal.) tomatoes. 

Salem, Mass.: Mrs. Barbara 
Gness demanded a divorce, testified 
her husband, a railway brakeman, 
prowled about the darkened house with 
a red railroad lantern. 

San Francisco: Pvt. Thomas A. 
Ralph (right) hiked 10,000 miles hunt- 
ing for his sister, finally had to ask 
help when overseas duty loomed. 


Pittsburgh: Trolley repairman 
Mitchell J. Matthews fulfilled a long- 
time ambition, took a streetcar, drove 
it pellmell through the streets, gave 
lone passenger Israel Lundy the scare 
of his life. 

Milwaukee: A group of well-to-do 
residents went on strike against high 
clothing prices, formed a “Mend and 
Make Do” club. 

Hollywood. Designer Ray Dris- 
coll proved himself a brave man, nom- 
inated stars Ginger Rogers, Betty Gra- 
ble, Judy Garland, Joan Leslie, Betty 
Hutton as Hollywood’s worst-dressed 
women. Sample reason: Grable’s 
clothes (below) are “too tight, too 
short.” 


Wide World Press Association 


Too Tight? Yes, it's butter. 


Oakland, Cal.: Tired of getting 
“No” for an answer Louis Craig got 
240 Ibs. of butter from an Iowa dairy, 
stuffed his refrigerator (above) with it. 

Jefferson City, Mo.: Offered No. 
1 license plate, President Truman de- 
clined, said he’d take surrender-day 
plate No. 5745 instead. 

Baton Rouge, La.: Brides got a 
St. Valentine’s Day gift of $2,0c0o— 
proceedS of a $30,000 fund left 122 
years ago by romantic bachelor Julien 
de la Lande Poydras. 

San Francisco: Striking machin- 
ists Albert Pratti (below) and Joseph 
Saunders, tired of loafing, staked out a 
claim on a nearby beach, panned 
enough gold to net them $6 a day. 


10,000-mile hunt. Striker's strike. 
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Business 





Signs o’ the Times 


Aldens Mail Order Co., Chicago, air- 
freighted on a Saturday 650 mail order 
packages addressed to large and small 
dealers in California, Arizona, Nevada and 
Utah. Each package contained a question- 
naire asking the customer when the ship- 
ment arrived, condition of contents, would 
the customer be interested in continuing 
the fast service at additional charge. 

Nine of 10 companies replying wanted 
goods in a hurry, were willing to pay extra 
shipping cost. Of those reporting, 90% 
received the packages on the following 
Monday which cut from five to six days 
off usual parcel post delivery time. 

J. C. Spaehle, Aldens official, said the 
faster service would enable merchants to 
supplement dwindling stocks quickly, 
make more sales from faster turnovers. 


Bus De Luxe 


There’s comfort ahead for bus travel- 
ers, says the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. You can look for circulating ice 
water (with spigot at each seat), air-con- 
ditioned, dust-proof bodies, public ad- 
dress system from driver to passengers, 
electrically-defrosted windows, built-in fire 
prevention including non-inflammable mo- 
tor fuels. 

If that isn’t enough, you can radio 
or telephone while you ride at speeds of 
100 miles an hour. 


Get Your Paper 


Don Babcock’s bread and butter at 
Oconomowoc, Wis. (pop. 4,562), is a hard- 
ware store. To lure business he publishes 
Babcock’s Farm News on the side. 

Strictly advertising, Babcock’s paper 
goes free to 3,000 rural boxholders around 
Oconomowoc, tells readers about com- 
munity farm activities, local OPA ceilings, 
gives farmwives household hints and reci- 
pes. Main news, though, is about items 
in Babcock’s store, new products coming 
up, what’s scarce. Farmers like the paper, 
come for miles to get on the mailing list. 

Farm News costs Babcock $40 a 
month—$17.50 for printing, the rest for 
postage. He credits it with doubling his 
business in three years, 


OPA Rears Back 


“Farm prices are as high as they’re 
going,” said OPA, thus blocking any ac- 
tion by a National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives meeting last week to help solve 
the nation’s grain and feed shortage. 

Eastern and Southern livestock grow- 
ers said the government’s program to di- 
vert wheat from poultry and animal feeds 
left them high and dry for feed since the 
corn market had dried up weeks ago. If 
the situation didn’t change, they said, they 
would have to liquidate their herds. 

Corn Hoarded. Midwest grain 
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Acme 


20-SECOND STEAK. Los Angeles Industrialist 
Ralph Hemphill presents Patricia Armstrong 
with steak cooked in 20 seconds on his Air- 
tronics machine designed to precook plastics 
for molding. The 2.5 kilowatt heater could pre- 
pare a whole meal in five minutes, says Hemp- 
hill, but its main use will be for industrial 
production. 


growers admitted corn was being hoarded 
for higher prices. Said the helpless feed- 
ers: “We'll pay more if OPA will let us.” 
Attending Agriculture officials sug- 
gested higher corn prices and a 225-lb. 
maximum weight for hogs~ would help 
channel more grain into the “fallow” areas. 
But to all this OPA uttered a re- 
sounding “no.” The meeting adjourned. 


Merchandising 





Home-Site Selection. If you plan 
to build a home, the building site is fully 
as important as the building itself. State 
Bank & Trust Co., Evanston, IIl., financer 
of thousands of homes, offers a free bulle- 
tin on this phase of home-planning based 
on the bank’s experience and research, 


New Ventures. Veterans, others just 
going into business, should get advice on 
how, what to buy. Locate a responsible 
wholesaler, tell him your problems, what 
you plan to do. Ask his advice on the 
right size, kind, quantities. 


Home Workshops. To help hard- 
ware dealers cash in on the home work- 
shop market, Wm. Schollhorn Co., New 
Haven, Conn., is off on its biggest adver- 
tising program. The ads illustrate advan- 
tages of Bernard tools, direct readers to 
local hardware stores for purchases. The 
company also furnishes counter displays, 
other dealer helps on request. 


Tire Repair. Vulcanizing shops trou- 


NO NEED OF THIS... 





This gentleman is the inventor of the 
“ inside-outside” pipe. (From an old print) 








ex Pe 
(Domestic Superfine e 


Plain Finish. 
Dozens of 
other hand- 
some models 
in Plain of An- 
aque Finish. 


Write for “Pipes—for a world 
of pleasure” FREE. 


& & MH STERN, INC., 56 Peart St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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LOOK! HOT WATER 
IN 5 MINUTES 
FROM ANY 
LIGHT PLUG 














AT LAST! THE EASY. 
WAY TO HEAT WATER 


Ladies, now you can have 
the convenience of elec- 
trically heated hot water 
right in your own kitchen 
or bathroom! You simply 
lace the Elden Electric 
ater Heater in water, 
plug into the nearest elec- 
trical outlet. There are 
thousands in use. Complete 
with 6 ft. waterproof in- 
sulated rubber cord and 
plug. ACT NOW! Send 
check or money order. No 
Cc. O. D's. Money back 


guarantee. 


ELDEN PRODUCTS CO. 


7310 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


IF YOU HAVE 


GRAY 
HAIR 


and DON’T LIKE 
MESSY MIXTURES.... 


then write today for my 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


NO tablets, powders or mixing. Is NOT a messy mix- 
ture so can't leave stains. Amazingly EASY to use. Just 
comb or rub afew drops into the hair. Each application 
deepens the color. Works gradually ...the gray hair 
slowly becomes a darker ,softer, more attractiveshade. No 


Add 2ic for 
Postage 
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skin test needed. Must delight you or no cost. Wonderfully 

GOOD: I wantto convince you by sending my FREE trial 

bottle and BOOK “All About Your Hair.’ 

ARTHUR A. RHODES, Specialist, Dept. 128 LOWELL, MASS. 
Ww we BAY me rmanent business 
professio: on of your own? 
Then become a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this Groasty needed 

profession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 

few weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 

er chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
g00ds to buy. 5ist year. Write for Free Booklet. 

Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 





~ TRACTOR 
: Falls Tree, Cuts Log - SAW 


Uses Power Ly any 
tractor. Saws fast. Easy on fuel. Thousands of satisfied 
users. Biglabor saver, Low price. FREE BOOK & PRICE LIST. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. D-1464 Forest Ave. Ottawa,Kas. 








Tu NE in Mutual net- 
works every Saturday, 1 
p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time and enjoy the Purina 
Mills Show, ‘‘Op’ry House 


Matinee’, and the latest 


news brought to you direct 


from Washington by the 


editors of 
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bled with manpower and materials short- 
ages might get help from a booklet put out 
by Inland Rubber Co., 33 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. Inland claims its new “section 
patches” are fast replacing old methods of 
tire repair, make you more profits, require 
less work, 


Tourists Galore. If you sell tourists, 
get ready for a “spring deluge.” Tourist 
publications say people are straining at 
the leash for that postwar trip, don’t 
plan to wait for new cars. And don’t for- 
get, more people favor auto travel than 
any other form of transportation. 


Glass Lure. If you plan to remodel 
your business, Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, suggests you look over 
their booklets on “how to win friends and 
influence new customers” with glass. 


Magic Onions. Stores selling hotels, 
restaurants, schools might consider proc- 
essed onions, a new product of the H. J. 
Heinz Co., Pittsburgh. They save time, 
labor, spoilage and shrinkage loss, reduce 
space requirements 90%, retain natural 
flavor of fresh onions, company says. 


Edueation 


Typewriters Helped 


For years teachers wondered if type- 
writing would help or interest grammar 
school pupils. To find the answer, educa- 
tors at Atchison, Kan. (pop. 12,648), tried 
it out on first to sixth graders at Central 
elementary school. 

In 40-minute classes over a period of 
two months spelling improved, teachers 
found, because typing apparently helped 
children get a clear-cut, lasting impres- 
sion of words, eliminated confusion be- 


tween the letters o and a, u and n. 
Neater Copy. Pupils paid closer at- 


BUSY FINGERS. Kansas youngsters liked to 
type. (SEE: Typewriters Helped) 








tention to margins, capitalization, ~punc- 
tuation and appearance of copy when 
using typewriters, and as a result produced 
neater, longhand work. Increased interest 
in writing and spelling expanded vocabu- 
laries well beyond the normal rate, made 
for better reading. 

Just what the future holds regarding 
nationwide use of typewriters in elemen- 
tary schools, Atchison educators don’t pro- 
fess to know. But they are waiting eagerly 
for the day when funds will permit instal- 
lation in all primary grades. 


The Pitt Plan 


Classrooms bulged at the seams, but 
the clamor for admittance continued. To 
meet the crisis, the University of Pitts- 
burgh last week adopted a double schedule 
daily which provides facilities for 1,000 
additional ex-G.I. students. 

The second session begins at 3:30 
p-m., when regular daily classes are end- 
ing, and continues until 9:30 p.m. for lec- 
ture courses; until 11 p.m. for laboratory 
work. Faculty members volunteering to 
teach must shoulder one-fourth more 
work, but receive extra pay. 

While the hours coincide, this pro- 
gram should not be confused with the 
long-established “night school.”’ More fre- 
quent classes and longer periods permit 
full-scale credit for all subjects, Dr. R. H. 
Fitzgerald, new chancellor, explained. 


Writing Is Fun 


Learning to write his name is a big 
accomplishment in the eyes of any first 
grader, believes Mineola Stewart, Decatur, 
Ga., teacher, who combines art work and 
play to hasten the approach of this red- 
letter day for her pupils. 

Primary youngsters start by draw- 
ing various-sized circles and straight lines 
with colored crayons. Later they combine 
circles and lines. As fingers become 
stronger and skill increases, pencils are 
substituted for crayons, and the work of 
forming letters of the alphabet takes over. 

By the time they are ready to com- 
bine letters to form words, the youngsters 
have learned to distinguish between vari- 
ous colors, draw different-sized circles and 
lines, in addition to learning the rudiments 
of writing, Miss Stewart explained. 


Peppy ‘Rithmetic 


Arithmetic was dull and lifeless—it 
needed pep, Mrs. Helen Cook Mirick de- 
cided years ago, first as a student, later 
as professor at state teachers colleges in 
Wisconsin and New York. That’s why she 
devotes her time to writing arithmetic 
textbooks that pack a punch. 

The author of two series (seven books 
in each) which have sold upwards of -10 
million copies, Mrs. Mirick shuns dull, 
2X 2 = 4 drill routines, makes arithmetic 
a living subject by creating problems from 
situations confronting people in daily life. 

Her books are filled with illustrations 
and everyday problems from the building 
of birdhouses to interpreting railroad and 
airplane timetables. Typical problems for 
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Paul Parker 
JOINT EFFORT. Miricks collaborate on new 
book. (SEE: Peppy ‘Rithmetic) 


rural youngsters deal with egg and dairy 
records, acreage and timber estimates, 
seed germination tests, 

Author, Too. What Mrs. Mirick puts 
into arithmetic, her husband, Gordon R. 
Mirick, professor at Columbia Teachers 
college, adapts for use in math textbooks 
he writes for a higher student level. He 
is working now on an advanced geometry 
with. new approach. “It uses mathematics 
to interpret the world—scientific and so- 
cial phenomena,” he explained. 

Together the Miricks are working on 
a consumer’s arithmetic dealing with such 
family problems as earnings, investments, 
expenses, buying and selling merchandise. 


Teacher Bait 


Acute teacher shortages have been a 
national complaint for months, Most states 
know why: Low pay, long hours, with 
greater chances for advancement in in- 
dustrial and commercial fields. But it re- 
mained for Connecticut educators to find 
what they believe to be a long-range cure. 

Opposed to any lowering of class- 
room standards or teacher requirements to 
bolster depleted staffs, the State Board of 
Education employed a full-time recruiting 
agent, Dr. Dorothy McClusky, to canvass 
high school classes and sell prospective 
talent on a teaching career. 

To help Dr. McClusky; former teach- 
ers college professor, in this man-sized job, 


the board will ask the General Assembly | 


to double scholarships given to would-be- 
teachers needing financial help. At present 


the board can award 100 four-year scholar- | 
ships annually, good for $300 a year each. | 


More Incentive. To encourage dis- 
satisfied teachers to remain and to lure 
others back, the board also adopted a pol- 
icy of recognizing travel, independent re- 
search, service in an educational work- 
shop and other practical experience as cred- 
it for upgrading and salary adjustments. 

Said Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, commis- 
sioner of education: “Democracy faces a 
great test duting the next 10 years, That 
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[ nteresting Canoeing? You bet . . . no 
wonder the gals go overboard when the 
masculine “aroma-appeal” of a pipeful 
of Jrish Castle spreads its special magic! 
For Irish Castle Pipe Mixture is Wil- 
loughby Taylor’s masterful blend of 8 
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of the world’s finest tobaccos . . . Ken- 
tucky White Burleys, Turkish, Latakia, 
Louisiana Perique, Bright Virginias . . . 
a naturally better, non-scented. smoke. 
Try it for smooth smoking, smooth sail- 
ing with the ladies. You ll see with I.C. 








“— 

’ 

SPECIAL 25¢ OFFER! We'll send you o FULL- } 
SIZE POCKET PACKAGE of Irish Castle Pipe 4 
Mixture. Just mail 25¢ with coupon to: Penn . 
Tobacco Co., Dept. PF, Wilkes Barre, Pa. : 
Nom . 
a | 
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LISTEN to Fishing & Hunting Club of the Air, American Broadcasting Co.( Blue Net.), Wednesday nights, 


SPASTIC AND PARALYSIS 
CORRECTION 


Milton H. Berry 
Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous corrective program for 
children and adults. Teaching paralyzed people how 
to walk, talk and become physically independent. Our 
forty-seventh year. Originators of the Spastic Duck 
Shoes, enabling many individuals to walk for the first 
time in their lives. 

SCHOOLS: HOUSTON, DALLAS, TULSA, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, OSHKOSH, WIS.-(LAKE WINNEB4GO) 
MILWAUKEE, DAYTON, AKRON, CINCINNATI, 
PORTLAND, ENCINO = CALIFORNIA 


Please writeto National Medical Director— 
G. $8. GORDON, M. D. ENCINO, CALIF 


WATCHES Wanted 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly, 
Write for free shipping container. 


Lowe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Louls 1, Mo. 








_ Real Relief ~ 
' for Rupture ‘ere ae | 
‘a for k © re Sufft i rs! ] 

The Web Truss has brought comfort to 

thousands of satisfied users. Enthusias- 

tic letters tell us it gives the wearer 

real relief. Scientifically shaped to 

do the job, made of strong washable 

materials, the Web Truss gives the 


RIGHT support WHERE NEEDED, 
Satisfaction GUARANTEED. 


Write for FREE descriptive literoture, or 
ask your druggist about the Web Trvss, 


“he i er: Bae 
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FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 ASSORTMENTS 
® Great demand for our Birthday and All Occa- 
sion cards. Sell for $1—your profit 50¢. It costs 

thing to try—write for samples today. 





SPRAINS AND STRAINS 


MUSCULAR ACHES AND.PAINS © STIFF JOINTS « BRUISES 


What you 
SLOAN’S LINIMENT 





NEED ta 








AMAZING NEW TRAP 





fohmroms, BACK PLASTER 


32 


Can’t harm children, pets, 
birds or poultry 





Both ends shut. The animal is caught unhurt. 


CHILDREN have lost fingers, dogs and 

cats have had their paws crushed, in 
old-fashioned spring and box traps. Until 
now there has been no safe and sure way 
to avoid these dangers. 

But now, an omasing new, all-metal, 
long-lasting, galvanized trap—called the 
Havahart—will catch rats, squirrels, and 
other vermin without fail... yet it can’t 
hurt children, pets, poultry or birds. 
Domestic animals if caught, can be turned 
loose unharmed. 

The humane Havahart has no springs 
to rust or break—so simple—a child can 
set it. It is open at both ends. This 
gives the animal complete confidence. He 
marches straight in to get the bait—both 
ends close and he’s caught. 
No. 1 —5x5x 18—For rats, 

weasels, etc. 
—7x7x 24—For Squirrels, 
Ne 2 bie oe. SOS 


Guaranteed in full and POSTPAID 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


WONDERFUL RELIEF 
FROM MISERY OF 


BACKACHE 


Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains— when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don’t wdit, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right ofi the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great / 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. Ar all drug stores. 








is why Connecticut wants to attract to its 
classrooms the most competent teachers, 
without any lowering of existing stand- 
ards.” 


Trail Blazer 


Teachers’ ideas varied on the way 
school work should be prepared, befud- 
dled students didn’t know which was 
right. © 

To end this confusion in Minneapolis 
schools, the board of education has ap- 
proved a guidebook for students and fac- 
ulty which standardizes, defines methods 
of preparing daily assignments. 

The 85-page booklet, similar to style- 
books used by newspapers and magazines 
to guide writers and editors, is the product 
of more than a year’s work by 75 elemen- 
tary and high school teachers. 

The book also stresses importance of 
regular study habits, lists standard marks 
for correcting papers, accepted abbrevia- 
tions, rules for capitalization. 


Pathfinders 





Daddy West Wind 


The address, “Peter Rabbit’s God- 
father, U.S.A.,” means Springfield, Mass., 
to postoffice clerks. There, in a cluttered 
study, Thornton W. Burgess last week 
batted out the 11,oo1st adventure of Peter 
Rabbit and his Green Meadow playmates 
—Hooty the Owl, Sammy Jay, Jimmy 
Skunk. 

Youngsters’ "President." The Bed- 
time Story Man gets more worldwide fan 
mail than he can answer—often from 
parents asking help on children’s fears, 
sometimes from nostalgic G.I.s overseas. 
Capt. Bob Bartlett, Arctic explorer, is a 
Burgess booster. Title Burgess likes best 
is: “The children’s choice for President.” 
But his fans are mostly grown-ups. 

Like a Banker. Tall, robust and 72, 
Burgess is a quiet, homeloving fellow, 
noted for charm, endless tales, occasional 
pleasant dinners at his unpretentious 
home. He gave up tobacco Io years ago, 
but dry-smokes a well-chewed pipe. Slicked 
up (“picked my own clothes since I was 
10”), he looks like a conservative bank 
executive, with thinning gray hair, just a 
shadow of a bay window. 

He likes the smell of printer’s ink 
(earned his first pin-money by writing a 
$5 jingle, at 21 entered a publishing house 
“to be near real, live editors’). He also 
likes cooking while he camps . . . casual 
clothes around home... . the bow ties and 
shirts his wife buys . . . antique botties he 
helps her collect. Main hobbies: Fishing 
and expert photography. 

Green Meadow. Best of all, he en- 
joys summers at his 200-year-old farm- 
house near Hampden, Mass. Here are the 
famous “laughing brook,” the “green 
meadow” and all the “little people” that 
make up his daily nature story published 
by 100 newspapers—some continuously 


| for 34 years. Here, too, is scene of The 





FOR YOUNG-IN-HEART. Thornton Burgess is 
long-time favorite. (SEE: Pathfinders) 


Crooked Little Path, his 70-umpth book, 
due off the press in April. 

Burgess took up writing when his son, 
left motherless in 1906, wanted the usual 
bedtime story while off visiting. An ad- 
vertising man saw the animal tales Burgess 
mailed to Junior, showed them to pub- 
lishers. Result: Old Mother West Wind 
in 1910—and a steady job when his posi- 
tion as a Good Housekeeping editor fell 
through next year. 

Scientists’ O.K. Every animal trait 
in his stories is exact—even the American 
Museum of Natural History (New York) 
approves. Burgess still blushes over the 
time a convention of famous naturalists 
called on him to speak and he related 
Buster Bear’s Sugar Party—topped with 
a nature quiz that stumped the experts, 

Today he can rip out a week’s story 
quota in a day—once did a tale in 12 
minutes. This leaves time to visit “Aunt 
Sally,” 85 (only human in the Burgess’ 
stories), who keeps a food station for coons 
and skunks in her Cape Cod barn. And 
time for the Burgess fight against tent 
caterpillars and for wild life protection— 
his efforts have created some 10,000 sanc- 
tuaries. His dream: That his stories “have 
instilled a love of nature and small ani- 
mals.” 





Sham Battle 


Packaging three 12-inch discs in a 
patriotic format, Columbia has issued as 
its top February album the Harl McDon- 
ald symphonic suite, My Country at War. 
The performers are members of the Phila- 
delphia orchestra under the baton of Eu- 
gene Ormandy. Unfortunately the set 
(MM-592) is little more than assembled 
headliners whose combined talents seem 
wasted on music that is confused and dis- 
appointing. 

The suite goes back to its-first move- 
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ment, called 1941 and played that year. 
The second movement, Bataan, seemed 
better alone when introduced in Philadel- 
phia and Washington a year later. The 
third section is Elegy and the fourth, 
The Hymn of the People, resorts, in a 
kind of flustered desperation, to an ar- 
rangement of The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. My Country At War obvi- 
ously is McDonald at far from his best 
and in the midst of confusion from which 
even his own orchestra could not rescue 
him. 

Tschaikowsky: The Swan Lake, 
played by the St. Louis Symphony or- 
chestra with Vladimir Golschmann con- 
ducting, is an RCA-Victor Recordrama of 
five 12-inch discs (M-1028). This is the 
first time Victor has given its text-pic- 
tures-records treatment to ballet music 
and the subject is wholly worthy. The 
composer’s operas and songs are for the 
most part forgotten and only in his sym- 
phonies is he likely to be perpetuated. 

Mahler: Symphony No. 4 in G 
Minor, with Bruno Walter conducting the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony and 
Desi Halban, soprano, as soloist, has six 
12-inch records (Columbia: MM-589). The 
momentary reflection that Columbia might 
have fared better in assigning the monu- 
mental Mahler opus to the Philadelphians 
is banished instantly in the realization that 
Walter has measured this stupendous as- 
signment and, with orchestra and soloist 
behind him, has emerged with distinction. 
Good Mahler, dynamically presented, 

Songs of Alexander Gretchaninoff, 
sung by Maria Kurenko, with the com- 
poser at the piano (RCA-Victor: Three 
12-inch records—M-862). This is a sec- 
ond volume of the songs and, given this 
combination, a soloist who has made a 
specialty of them, and the composer in 
action, it becomes a collector’s item. Many 
are good, others so-so. Perhaps it is good 
practice to avoid lumped vocal snatches 
by one musician. Not for everybody. 

Beethoven: Sonata No. 5 in D 
Major for Cello and Piano (Columbia: 
Two 12-inch discs—MxX-258). Gregor 
Piatigorsky, world’s topmost ’cellist since 
Casals’ retirement, fares competently with 
Ralph Berkowitz at the piano. If you like 
violon-cello, all right; otherwise your love 
for Beethoven must be deep and lasting. 

Also recommended: Leonore Over- 
ture No. 3 and Prometheus Overture, 
Op. 43, both Beethoven, played by Tos- 
canini and the NBC Symphony (Victor 
Showpiece). Elizabethan Suite, music of 
Brahms, Debussy and Schumann, ar- 
ranged for two pianos and played by Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson (Columbia: 
X-256). My Mother Bids Me Bind My 
Hair and She Never Told Her Love, 
both Haydn songs, sung by Marian An- 
derson (Victor: 10-1199). Overture and 
Allegro from La Sultana Suite of Coup- 
erin, played by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting 
(Columbia: 12161-D). Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in F Sharp, Rachmaninoff’s ar- 
rangement of. the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Flight of the Bumble Bee and Liadow’s 
Music Box, deftly played by Alexander 
Brailowsky (Victor: 11-9009). 
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WHen CHEST COLDS come 7 
A 


AND PETER PAIN 
ATTACKS 
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raw BeN-Gay QUICK 


@ Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve cold symptoms. Ask your doctor 
about those famous pain-relieving agents, methyl salicylate 
and menthol. Ben-Gay contains up to 22 times more of these 
ingredients than five other widely offered rub-ins. Mild Ben-Gay 
was especially developed for children’s delicate skin. 


BeEN-GAY_THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


RHEUMATISM | THERE'S ALSO 
"Also For PAIN J MUSCLE PAIN ~ MILD BEN-GAY 


pueE TO | NEURALGIA | FOR CHILDREN 





Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson's Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to oe: . Ho red chapped hai 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. dleappent - . 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, SAMPLES FOR AGENTS meee Cite, ‘all whe 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, fas your name neste . con ile sia AKRON. OHIO 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 

P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 





EVERYDAY CARDS 


"AT f SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
é Gorgeous “Glass Bead’’ Designs Make 


Show the sparkling newGiass BeadEvery- 
, Greeting Cards. Astounding value Mone 
= for$i. Get easy orders FAST! Pays up to y 
=— “es 100°. Other assortments . Send 50c for $1 E il 
sample, or write for details. PURO CO., Bi 4¢}4| y 
3041 Lecust, Dept. 620-B, St. Louis 3. 


“CAPON” 


¢ 99 
‘ELECTRIC ” pry cExts, batteries or light socket 


do it. No cutting, tearing, or twisting of delicate parts. Press 
button, the rooster becomes a CAPON. Profit and pleasure 
are yours, illustrated bulletin explains. A post card with your 
name and address brings it to you. Without cost or obligation. 


Geo. Beuoy, No. 5 Cedar Vale, Kans. 
























































Make it a death sentence 


It’s criminal, Boss, the way worms have 
been stealing my energy and making 
me thin and dull and dragged out. Let’s 
make those gangsters pay the penalty! 

Sergeant’s SURE SHOT Capsules 
will clean out my worms... fast. 
They're safe to give and easy to take. 
They work to kill just as Sergeant’s 
Puppy Capsules did when I was a pup. 

How about us going down to the 
drug or pet store right now, Boss? We 
can get the Sergeant’s dog medicines we 
need, and I can get rid of 
this let-down feeling. 


Check up on the symptoms of 
worms, and other ailments, with 
the helptul new Sergeant's Dog 
Book. Your favorite drug or pet 
store hos it for you FREE. Ask 
for it. Or geite Sergeant's, Rich- 
mond 20, 





= 
Sergeants 


Goway worms 





Raising bees is a good ‘‘side line’’ 

from which you'll derive much 

peomenee and profit. For latest, 

best information on subject, send 

$1.00 for new edition of book 

“First Lessons in Beckeeping™ and | year subscrip- 
tion to leading bee magazine. Free literature. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box L, Hamilton, til. 








SHAVEN 
ENDERS 


- SPEED - 


SHAVER 


Quickin Slick; 


@ Blade clicks into place 

@ Nothing to take apart 

@ Handle shaped to fingers 

@ Feather-Touch balance 
You, owe it to your face to try Enders speed 
shaving. Fast, smooth shaves eve: Wend Cie oi a ie wah 
out ey without pulling. moge 
enced for eather- couch San ouble-thick 

des click into place instantl —f take apart, 

reed of razors to handle and ~ one today, 
50¢ for the Enders Speed razor and 6 blades. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. Y, MYSTIC, CONN. 
34 



















Smiles 


Weather 
Sun, rain, cold, heat, 
Snow, wind, ice, sleet. 


We can't contrive 
To be without it— 
So let us hear 
No more about it! 
Helen Gorn Sutin 


Kirk was pugnacious byt he didn’t 
live long. 

A few days after his funeral his 
widow was hanging pensively over her 
front gate. A neighbor came along and 
stopped to offer her some consolation. 

“Well, poor Kirk,” she remarked, 
j ‘ell be ’ iting the ’arp with the hangels 
now.” 

“Not ’im,” replied the widow, ‘more 
likely ’e’ll be ’itting the hangels with the 
arp. 


Counsel was cross-examining a bad- 


tempered witness: “Do you drink?” he 
asked. 

“That is my business,” was the surly 
reply. . 


‘Any other?” queried the lawyer. 

“Look here, my boy,” said the stern 
papa, “you don’t do your work well. You'll 
have to learn never to do things by 
halves.” 

“Say, Pop,” replied the smart son, 
“then how do you expect me to eat my 
grapefruit?” 


“You want to make your-money go a 
long way, don’t you?” asked the preacher. 

“Yes, of course,” replied the rich, but 
tight-fisted old member of the congrega- 
tion, 

“Then the thing for you to do,” ad- 
vised the minister, “is to give a lot for 
foreign missions.” 


An old bachelor lived alone for years. 
Finally he took a bride, but after a few 
months she left him. The O. B. took it 
philosophically. “Anyhow,” he consoled 
himself, “she was always getting in the 
way while I was cooking.” 


“Charlie sure acts hard-boiled lately.” 
‘Well he ought to. His wife has kept 
him in hot water for the last two months.” 


“This toupee does improve my looks, 
but how am I to keep people from know- 
ing I am wearing one?” 

“That’s easy. Just keep it under your 
hat.” 


“T hear you are speculating in rye.” 
“T was, but never again! The market 
went against my grain!” 


“See here, sir! It says on this appli- 
cation you just filled out that you are 
supporting two wives. That’s bigamy!” 

“Oh, no. “My son just got married.” 





“But Doctor, I know I’m getting all 
the exercise I need.” 

“Well, there’s no indication of it.” 

“IT know, but you only looked at my 
tongue, now look at the soles of my 
shoes!”’ 


“Why do you always wear those loud 
socks?” 

“Well, they keep my feet from going 
to sleep.” 


“How come you gave up your fish 
market to open a cheese shop?” 

“T’ve been sick and the doctor said 
I needed a change of air.” 


between a 
the teacher 


“What’s the difference 
farmer and an agriculturist?” 
asked a bright pupil. 

“That’s easy! A farmer makes money 


on his farm and spends it in town. An 
agriculturist makes money in town and 
spends it on a farm.” 

“T demand a refund on this suit of 


clothes. I’ve only worn it a month and 
already it looks rusty.” 
“Well, didn’t I guarantee it would 


wear like iron?” 


“T’m lost away from the horse-races,” 


growled Howson, looking up from his 
morning paper. 
“You may be,” observed his wife, 


“but your money isn’t.” 


Brain Teaser No. 122 


A man_ bought 
two automobiles and 
later sold them at 
$1,500 each, making a 
loss of 20% on one 
car and a profit of 
Did he make a profit 
or a loss? And 





on the other. 
on the whole transaction, 
how much? 

Solution to No. 
The land should be divided among 


John and William in the proportion of 4 


20% 
121 
so that 


to 4. This is the same as 4 to 3 


John gets 4/7 of the 100 acres and Wil- 
liam gets 3/7 





"It’s been a lovely evening up to now, Dear 
. don't spoil it.” 


PATHFINDER 
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It’s gone sky-high in value, along with 


in it. Business and industrial properties are’ way up too! 


Have your Fire Insurance and Extended Coverage 
kept pace? Better check up now—with an eye on 


today’s insurable values. Make sure yo 


its contents—are adequately protected. 


Maybe fire insurance costs too little 


If the cost of Fire Insurance were higher, 
you'd.probably pay more attention to it, Few 
realize how much value you get today for 
your premium dollar . . . how broad the pro- 
tection is under today’s policies, although 
the cost of Fire Insurance has declined! 





...it may be a booby trap! 
Don’t take chances with that 
hard to replace car. Handle it 
with care! And be sure you're 
covered by broad, modern auto- 
mobile insurance protection! 


What’s happened to that. 
home of yours? 





the furnishings 


ur home —and 


Successful “business” trip 


Burglary is /is business . . . and he 
may call at your house next. Be 
ready! Hartford Residence and 
Outside Theft Insurance protects 
all members of your foamy living 
in your house, covers property at 
home or when traveling in the 
Western Hemisphere, 












Let him assist you balance the scales! 


Your Hartford agent or your insurance broker 
can help you balehies your protection against 
present-day property values. He will be glad 
to advise you—call or see him today. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company . Hartford Accident and Indemnity Compan 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 


Hartford 15, Conn, 








So tempting, but... 








THE GRAPEVINE bears a new crop of tips 
and rumors every day. Some folks may 


occasionally profit by them. But remember 
this: THE GRAPEVINE will let you down 
















This Exchange’s disapproval of 
‘grapevine information”’ has been 
made clear in these widely published 
words: 


“The well-established principle of 
disclosure of facts, as the basis upon 
which security values should be 
judged, is the essence of Exchange 
policy. Tips, rumors and impulses 
have no place in the serious business 
of advising investors.” 







ASSeTs > stTanoine? 


EARNINGS? PROSPECTS» 


Facts are available. Before any com-. 


pany lists its securities in this in- 
vestors’ marketplace, that company 
agrees to report, regularly, basic 
facts concerning its operations and 
financial condition. Wise, experi- 
enced investors know this. Before 
they act they seek out the facts. 
Thus, they are able to exercise in- 
formed judgment, based upon facts. 


Never before has there been avail- 
able so much factual information to 
guide responsible buyers and sellers 
of securities. 


Over the past century and a half, 
ownership of American business en- 
terprise has spread out to millions of 


just as surely as night follows day! 





homes so that today it is estimated 
these owners are to be found in one 
out of every four families. The risks 


‘pte GE A fray ¢ 


= | 


aE 
4 : 4/ 


and Sei involved in America’s 
productive progress are shared by 
the many—and not the few. 


opty es 





~y 





This widespread ownership has been 
possible because investors, large and 
small, have found in the facilities of 


this Exchange an open, ready market * | 


in which they know they can sell 
what they have bought—promptly, 
at prices based upon the supply and 
demand in the market at the time 
transactions are completed. 





Such a market—free, open and 
honestly conducted—is a national 
asset. But, just as the highway 
builder cannot guarantee the safety - 
of all who ride the roads he builds— 
this Exchange cannot safeguard you 
against risk. You, the investing pub- 
lic, must be the “‘careful driver” on 
this free open highway to broader 
national ownership of American 
business enterprise. 


New York STOCK EXCHANGE 








































